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Kes COLLEGE, LONDON.—Dr. Epwarp 
CK will, with perantesion, of the Principal, deliver a 
LECTU RE ‘ On Memory and _ how to Improve it without recur- 
ing to Mnemonics,’ en EDNESDAY, June 1, at 3 o'clock. This 
Lecture will be Free te those producing their cards at the door. 


ye KENSINGTON MUSEUM. — A 

*On Terra-Cotta and Luca Della Robbia Ware,’ 
will be eGinena. in the Leeture Theatre, on MONDAY, May: 30, at 
4p.m., by the Very Rey. CANON ROCK, D.D. Admission to the 


public 1s. 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Educati 











OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The FIRST GREAT SHOW of the SEASON will take 


Bri tickets previously purchased, 28. 6d. ; 
, 78. 6d.), aw x . = continued on THU Y, the 2nd.— 
Adiision 18.— to the Public each day at Two; Military 
8 al 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S GARDENS, 
REGENT’S PARK. 

EXHIBITION of yo" PLANTS, Indian and Ame- 
rican Rhododendrons, Azaleas MOND. AY¥S, June 6 and 20.— 
Tickets, to be obtained at rag Gardens only, by orders from 
Subscribers, price 5s., or 78. 6d. on the day. Tickets used on 
June 6, will be admitted again on June 20. Gates open at 2 o’clock. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIEEY’S GARDENS, 
REGENT’S PAR: 


NEXT EXHIBITION of ll FLOWERS, and 
Lage AY, June 11.—Tickets, to be d at the 








A RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION and 

COLLECTION be BUILDING MATERIALS and MANU- 
FACTURES, 9, juit-street, 
Admission One shite Lectures 2 venings, at 
8o’clock. Season Tickets Half-a-Cro Wi 1 close June 30th. 
Also in the same _—— the Eahibition. ‘of the Society of 
Sculptors of Englan 


Hegent-8 reet, Now Open. 


of REMOVAL. — Mr. THEODORE 
nee to 
CAVENDISiSQuAnE, Sand . 


REMOVAL. — — BULL'S LIBRARY is now 
REMOVED from 19, 


Notice 








EMALE MEDICAL ne ym if ——To Ladies 


Holles-street, wo spacious 
at No. 52, WieMoibe-sT REE » Six A 





desirous of commencing Medical Study. The 

request such Ladies to confide to them their names me places of 
pone by hope that this a ones .% } frm some temporary 
is "Sec retary, 1, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


TEACHERS of CHEMISTRY.—A RE- 
SIDENT MASTER is required in a SCHOOL where there 
a large and well-furnished Laboratory ; one with a knowledge 
* French or German preferred.—Address, stating age, experience, 
and salary required, the Rev. Arruur Ries, College, Chester. 


N ENGLISH LADY, about to ie thet an 
e ment in Central America, would like to hear of a 
S'ITUATIO as AMANUE 


ENSIS, On ooe Li or FINISH- 
ING GOVERNESS to TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES, either 
in the West Indies or on the adjoinin; phen he | She has resided 
in distinguished English families, and would be happy toexchange 
references with any family requirin: her services.—. 
Watt, San José, Costa Rica, ¢ Central America. 


AILY GOVERNESSES.—Two Sisters would 

be obliged to any Lady who could inform them of a locality 

where they might obtain Daily Pupils. They have had consider- 

able experience, and, besides the usual branches of an a | 
ey teac 














orders from Subscribers, price 58., or 78. 6d. on 
ition. Gates open at 2 o’clock. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
ENGLAND.—NEWCASTLE, 1864. 
MEETING at NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, JULY, 1864 
LAST DAY for entry of Stock, Wool, and Butter, 1st of June. 
All Certificates received after that date will be returned to the 


senders. 
Prize Sheets and Certificates will be forwarded on application to 


H. HALL DARE, Secretary. 
12, Hanover-square, London, W. 


the Day of Exh 





h French, talian, [isnetecte, Guitar 
rawing. The highest references can —Address i, 
Panter’ s Library, 7, Westbourne-grove, Bay: weber, London. 


A DAILY GOVERNESS WANTED, from 
ne next, os a Family Meee in Liverpool, A 
Young Lady, o: f Unitarian or liberal Churc 





from Cavendish-aquare, London, 
Catal a ‘CHEAP BOOKS gratis and 
oan free. - 


OTICE. —CHANGE of ADDRESS. — Mr. 
RS see alg aba be Merchant, of 65, Fenchurch-street, 
2nd Be and patrons that from and after 
5% his Gty One w will be at i Abchurch-lane, King William- 
t as pron as the alterations are comp! 
ccadilly, W., it will be 
ai Pie on City prices. 


Atte y¢ Grirrins, 44, High HoiBory, W.C. 


Tt = MOREING, Heraldic aldic Bagrever and Artist.— 
es, Plates, raldic Painting. Crest on 
Die, a on’ deat? 8s. Solid Beeld in-car Hall-marked Ring, 
engraved with Crest, 2 Guineas. Illustrated Price List post free. 


ANTED, by a Young Man who has some 
spare time, EMPLOY MENT to COPY MANUSCRIPTS, 
&c.—Address A. B., 11, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 





leted at 
opened as a west-end branch. No 











ANTED, in a fortnight, 2a VERBATIM 
SHORTHAND REPORTER and Good ive 
Writer.—Address. References — stating —, req 
to the Publisher wi the ‘irmingham Daily Gazette. 





WANTED, by a Young pa a situation = 
FIRST-PROOF READER on a Provincial Pores 
would have no shierten te. undertake a little Reporti: Mtdeos 
by letter to W. X., Mr. Black, 9, Catherine-court, 


re h. 
ondon. 





who lives or would be willing to live in the t con, se as to be able 
to attend —— po -past Ly = x ~ —% Lt daily mivws 
Sundays), to take c of three Girls an y, fro 

ears of age a 4 teach 9 sound English Education, Music and 
rawi The highes 8 wi ress, 
USrawing: he high and terms and inclosing references, toG. M.. 9 
Box M 78, Post-office, Liverpool. 








GRICULTURAL HALL.—OPEN THIS 
DAY.—Admission, 2s. 6d., until Six p.a. 


OG SHOW.— OPEN THIS DAY, and 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 


DMISSION, after SIX P.m., on SATUR- 
DAY, 1s. 


ADMISSION. — DOG SHOW, MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, 1s. 


ECOND INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW 
at the SGRROSEET RAL HALL contains, besides Fox- 
hounds, Stag-hounds, and Harriers, and every variety of t 
used in Fiel Sports; very fine onan a of the true Englis 
Matte Lag 8 Mastiffs egg ounds, Boar-hounds, Bull- 


oat , every kind of To; and 
Pet Admission, SATURDA 28, 30. é6d., until na and 


Dos Six p.m., and on MOND Ay poe  PUESDAY, 31st May, and 
EDNESDAY, June 1, 1s. 


ECOND INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW 
OPENS from Nine a.m. to Nine r.m. 


GRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON.— 

The HORSE SHOW will open July 1. Entries close on 

une 20, Prize are now ready, and may be obtained on 
application to S. Sipney, Secretary 


IRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
NOW SMARNED GLASS, SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, is 


By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 
The Museum is open Free on Mondays, Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m. The Students’ days are Wednesdays, 
Zhursdays and Fridays, from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. Admission 6d. 


























NHE PAINTERS’ COMPANY’S EXHIBI- 
TION of DECORATIVE and IMITATIVE PAINTING 
WILL OPEN, at their Hall, No. 9, Little hag ny Cay, on 
WEDNESD. AY, the Ist of June, and remain Open to ti the 30t 
Admission to any respectable persons, on signing their names and 
addresses, from 10 to 7, daily. By order, 
F. G. TOMLINS, Clerk. 


{UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—MATRICU- 
TION and B.A. OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, LOCAL 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION, &.—The REV. W. KIR- 
ays LL.B., as FEW PUPILS to Board and Edu- 
or to for _ Examinations. — For further 
Sortloclens . the Rev. W. Kiaxvus, St. Thomas’s-square, 


ackney, London. 


Locat EXAMINATIONS of the QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY. 

Two Examinations of Persons who are not Members of the 
TUESDAY th be held in Dublin, Belfast, Cork — Galway, on 
TU the 1th of June, and ‘the following days Satiame ait 
Senne Education. ri ne ne ‘ 

e Junior Examination is - ow under Fifteen years of age ; 
the other for Candidates of an, 

Application to be made netane 4 the Ist of June, to the 








THE COMMITTEE OF 
THuE KENSINGTON INDUSTRIAL 


(The School for teaching a are Young Girls for Service) 
have the satisfaction to announce that 


On SATURDAY, the 4th of JUNE, 
at half-past Two o’clock, 
At the VESTRY HALL, HIGH-STREET, KENSINGTON, 
S. C. HALL, ESQ. F.S.A., 
Will deliver, for the benefit of the Institution, a LECTURE, 
MEMORIES, 

FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE, OF 
THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE AGE. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Sixciatr, Vicar, in the Chair. 


Tickets, 2s. each, may be obtained of Mr. Greenway, Church- 
warden, 5, Bedforca-place; Miss Cotton, 22, cay terrace 5 1 





PUBLISHERS’ ASSISTANTS and AD- 
VERTISEMENT CARY aaeene, WANTED, an active 
Young Man to manage the Scientific 
Journal, published weekly in London, ni to Canvass for Adver- 
tisements, Must be of undoubtedly good character, and be pre- 
pared to give roma 4 if ae — Address, %, Siving References 
tod stating Salary or Terms e care of Messrs. 
Spicer Brothers, 19, New Bridge-s 





reet, Blackfriars, EC. 


OO PUBLISHERS.—One who is accustomed 
to write for the Press, and can MSS. for the Printer, 

and co’ proofs, which he can do in'three different, 
is at ‘present open for an 


recom: 
his re Em jover. with w! 





estab’ ishment he has 
e above veapeliy, for the last nine years.— 
‘Address. G G. M.; -_ ty & Francis, Advertisement Agents, 59, 
Fleet-street, E.C 





HE GOVERN ESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
a ace —MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
apy yen rs Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobi ity; Gentry, and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTER 
of ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. ool Pro- 
perty transferred, and Pu eo introduced in England, Spranee dad 
Germany. No charge to 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—There will be 


a few VACANCES fer , Foot at MIDSUMMER, in 
Dr. PILGRIM $ SCHOO First-class Education 








Brassington, Bookseller, High-street ; Mr. Win he 
Terraces Mi Westerton, Bookseller, St. George’ replace, Knights- 


It has been the singular fortune of the Lecturer to have had 

personal acquaintance with nearly all the literary celebrities of the 

h : and it cannot but interest all readers of the famous books 

of 80 so many “ great men and women of the age,” ek hear them de- 

scribed by one who can thus link the present with the past: for all 

of them are “ departed,” and rr of them had put on immor- 
tality before most tof those who will be his auditors were born. 


The principal WRITTEN PORTRAITS are of the following:— 
HANNAH MORE. | - SYDNEY SMITH. 
SAMUEL ROGERS. PROFESSOR WILSON, 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
EBENEZER ELLIOT. WORDSWORTH. 
THOMAS MOORE, SOUTHEY. 
LATITIA E, LANDON (L E.L.) MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
AMELIA OPIE, LADY MORGAN, 
CHARLES LAMB. FELICIA HEMANS. « 
COLERIDGE. THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. THEODORE HOOK. 
JAMES HOGG. THOMAS HOOD. 


RIZE ESSAYS on ‘The MODEL PARISH.’ 
—Prizes of One Hundred Guineas, and Fifty Guineas, 
———. were offered by a Christian Gentleman, nearly two 
ears ago, by public advertisement, for the best and second-best 
Emaye on this important subject. The Compation wae: 0} Po The 
judicators were the Rev. Dr. Sidney Smith, D.D. C.0., 
| of a Greek i - the Universit ofl Dublin; ‘the 
Rey. Canon Miller, D of St. Martin’s, Birmi: 
and the Rev. William Pennefather, A.B., Incumbent of Christ 
Chure rnet. Forty-three Essays were sent in, and the Adju- 
dicators, after a most patient and careful scrutiny, have at length 
SS their 1 am are unanimous in awarding the 


rst al 
of P Chapel, ‘London ‘and the Second to an Essay b 
F. R. t. Mary’s, Kilkenny. These Essays will = 
lished immediately, and, it is hope, will prove a seasonable ‘elp 
at this time, when attention is ogee directed towards Fae 
greater efficiency of Parochial System. and its 





the a PA Reference to the British 
Chaplain . ‘Kindly — rmitted. — Particulars may be known of Dr. 
Pitcrim, Mainzor, Chaussée, Frankfort 


BR. ALTSCHUL’S Practical Method in- 
riably enables his og to speak, read and write 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, FRENC GERMAN, in a very short 
time.—ELOCUTION Taught, NW 70 LANGUAGES Taught (one 
through the medium =i another) my the same Terms as One, at the 
4 or at his House. Prepares for the Universities, Army, and 
EXAMI NATIONS. Note. Dr. A. enselene Saye proms: 

aaa l’Anglais par les langues étrangéres.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 


R. ALTSCHUL refers to Peers, Posnesim, 
Memb. of Parliament, Government Officials, Clergym 
nent Military and Naval Men, Distinguished Memb. of the L Learn- 
ed Professions, as also to Gentlemen of the highest repute in City cir- 
cles,—former or present —— —all of whom will bear a 
to the uniform and speedy success which attends his Easy, Natu 
Practical and CONVERS: AT IONAL Method of imparting GER- 
MAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH.—49, Old Bond-street, W. 


UEEN ELIZ BETH’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, AL” . D, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Head- oe 2 atey. C. He an, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Camb —* 
late Master in 7 King’ 8 College School, London. 
Terms :—Boarders: Forty ey per year; Thirty-five Guineas 
for Boys under twelve years of a: 


For particulars aati to the Head-Master. 


° NiDOWERS &e. 7. Married Lady, 
peaking English, German rench fluently, of 
attainments cod igh rincip! 47 a few m 
London, wishes to EDUCATE, with especial care, ONE or TWO 
LITTLE GIRLS (no more), ), Daughters of a Nobleman or a 
man of fortune.—Address A. F. D., Messrs. Dawso' PON =~ 


Cannon-street, London, om 


GERMAN GENTLEMAN, forme 


ical Master, at the Gymnasium at Ettli : 

holdinga siiemtaapiot appointment, is PCE of A Ui 

(the period of his leave of absence) to PRIVATE 

ne Seeee, ennaiion, French and Drawin 
te 




















moting the 
sdaptation < the wants of. the community at large. The Essays 
si W.M pe hg and “S.W.” are asp a 
requested to communi- 





een’s University, Dublin Castle, from whom ies rota 4 
tions may be had on noplicallon. _ 


and qualificas i sft 
food octets.” A is not so much an object as a 





ied “ 
oat with the t, t.and the authors are 
with = Adjudicators, who will consider their communica- 


com 
Apply i in the first hppetanee to Mr. 
En, Solicitor, 2, ucklersbury, E.C. 


or 7 Da ‘Ne 
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HE ATHEN.EUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE. a LU ed IG DESIOED, of 
, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
= 3 supply of THE THEN BUM JOURNA The sub- 
scription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denice, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the AtHexzum Journal also 
received by Lupwie Denicke, as above. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED in all the LONDON, 

COUNTRY, and COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIODI- 
CALS, | by ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NWoOrTrs OF | y= 





OF REM oO V A L.— 
Messrs. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, 
Wine Merchants and General and Foreign Agents, 
beg to inform their Friends and Patrons that, in consequence of 
the Premises at No. 7, Old Jewry, which they have occupied 
upwards of thirty years, being about to be pulled down, they 
have REMOVED TO more extensive Premises, at 
No. 38, QU EEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E.C., 
re they hope for a continu unce of the Patronage hitherto 
pA to t oy are the SOLE AGENTS for 
Bouvier’s celebrated ‘SWISS rare AMPAGN ae rice 423. per dozen 
Quarts per dozen Pints ;—and BARO N Ric: ASOLI’S cele- 
brated bROLIO WINE (which much resembles Claret), price 188. 
per dozen. 
Port, Sherries, Claret, Champagne, and other Foreign Wines 
and d Cogn: ac, as per Price- Lists; ¢ to be had on application. 


 UTHORS desirous a of PUBLISHIN NG | are 
invited to submit their MSS. to MURRAY & CO., 13, 





Paternoster-row, whose Publishing arrangements are so well | 


received. 


D NUTT’S DEPOT for FOREIGN LITE- 
e RATURE.—Foreign Books, Old and New, in every Branch 
of Literature—Weekly and Semi-Weekly Importations from the 
Continent—Orders for Books not in Stock executed as quickly as 

ssible—Periodicals and Newspapers eae by Post—Cata- 
jogues grat is.—London: 270, Strand, 





{HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBR ARY.— 
lus Copies of Keble’s Life of Bp. Wilson— Speke’s 
p ne the Nile—Dean Stanley’s Sermons in the East—Miss 
Younge’s History of Christian Names, and many other Books, are 
Now on Sale, at greatly-reduced Prices, at the New and Spacious 
Premises now occupied by BuLt’s Liprary, 52, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square, t ondon, W. Catalogues gratis. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 


This Library was Established in 1842, in order to promote the 

widest b Realty e circulation of the best Works in HISTORY, 
BIoGR APHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOP if — AVEL and 
ADVENTUR E, and the higher Class of FICTL 

From its commencement great care has been tz ll to render the 
Collection complete in every respect. Books of every shade of 
opinion on all subjects of public interest have been freely added; 
in many cases hundreds, and in some instances thousands, of 
copies of the pas Works of the day having been provided for 
the use of Subscribe: 


| 


| MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


rs. 
Fresh copies of all the leading Books continue to be added as | 


the demand increases, and ral ample supply is taken of all the 
best New Works as they appea 

A Revised List of the aaal Works recently added to the | 
Library, Revised Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale, and Lists of Books in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for 
Presents and School Prizes, are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 

City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments: 
Cross-street, Manchester ; and Temple-street, Birmingham. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the best New Books as they appear, 
ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments: 
Cross-street, Manchester; and Temple-street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON SALE. 

Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, 
Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are respectfully 
invited to apply for the JUNE LIST of Works withdrawn from 
Mudie’s Library for Sale. 

_This List includes, Capt. Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile—Sir R. Alcock’s Capital of the Tycoon—Memoirs of Bishop 
Blomfield—Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea—Life of Edward 
Irving—Earl Stanho} ’s Life of Pitt—Queen Mab—Rachel Ray— 
and more than One Thousand other Works of the Past and Pre- 
sent Seasons, at the lowest current prices. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 

City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments : 

Cross-street, Manchester; and Temple- street, Birmingham. 
OOKBINDING—in the Mon ASTIC, GROLIER, 

MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 

manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 





Artists respectively, among which are some choice specimens by 





ARGE PHOTOGRAPHS of 
TINENTAL and ENGLISH SCENERY. 
Mounted on stout Litho-tinted Card, 
Price 58. each, Venice, a very Complete Series; also, beautifull 
Coloured, to represent a Water-Colour Drawing, price 10s. 6d. 
each— Pompeii an entirely new and beautiful Series, showing the 
Excavations, Principal Frescoes, &c. —Athens—Rome—N: nples— 
Palermo — Messina — Genoa— Verona — Baise—Prestum—Capri— 
Lago Maggiore, and other localities in Italy—English Cathedrals, 
by Bedford, &c. 
Price 68, each, The Rhine, incloene all the most interesting 
Localities, English Scene ry. by Bedf 
Price 7s. 6d. each, Large Views of English Scenery, by Fenton. 
Parcels sent for selection on receipt of reference. 
London: AL FRED W. Be NNETT, 5, Bishopsgate- street Without. 


CON- 


‘OR SA LE. —AU TOG RAPHS of deceased 
Royal and Eminent Men and Women of the present 
century. Also, a considerable number of POSTAGE-STAMPS of 
several Foreign Countries, in the four quarters of the Globe. The 
roceeds to be devoted to two Charitable Religious Institutions. 
‘o be seen and purchased, by application to B. K., at Messrs. 4 
Da Dalton & Lucy’s, 23, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross. 


UMISMATICS.—The CATALOGUE of the 
Choice and Valuable CABINET of GENERAL DRUM- 
MOND, of Gloucester, prepared by Mr. CURT, of London, will 
shortly be published. The Sale takes place, in June, at Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge’s.—Commissions executed by Mr. 
Curt, 33, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 





Sales by Auction 


Shakspeare Tercentenary, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


To Theatrical Managers and Proprietors of Public Enter- 
tainments. 
will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Pavilion, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
on TUESDAY, May 31, by Order of the Tercentenary Committee, 
the FITTINGS and APPLIANCES of the PAVILION and 
STAGE, comprising the exquisitely painted Act-Drop, by Mr. 
Telbin, of Her Ma ajesty’ 's Theatre; the Beautiful Proscenium, 
ainted by Mr. O’Connor, of the Haymarket Theatre; with the 
Wings, Flies, Borders, Foot, and other Lights, Machinery, &c. A 
large Quantity of Iron Gas and Lead Piping, Brass Cocks, Tables, 
Trestles, 2,300 Cane-seat Chairs, the Fittings of the Dressing- 
Rooms, 40 Mahogany Swing Frame G es, Dressing Tables, 
Sets of Toilet Ware, and very numerous Useful Items—the re- 
maining Copies of the Official Programme, &c. 


Catalogues may be had at Stratford-upon-Avon and the neigh- 
bouring towns, or of the Auctioneers, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 





Babylonian Antiquities of the most remote antiquity, the 
Collection of M. COCCIO. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 
by AUCT ahi their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. (west 
side), on THURSDAY, e 2, the Small but aa Select and 
Interesting C OLLEC THON a BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES 
collected by M. COCCIO during his residence in Bandad and other 
Eastern Cities, comprising about 60 fine Cylinders (some in rock 
erystal, lapis- jazuli, and other rare material), engraved with 
figures ‘and cuneiform characters—a matchless Cone of terra- -cotta, 
similarly encised—engraved Stones, some of high quality—C:z 
and Intaglios—ancient Arabic Talismans, be: 1utifully engraved— 
a few lots of Metal-Work—Silver and Bronze Coins, including 
some rare ne of Greek Cities and Kings—Kufic Coins, &c. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


Large Sale of Shells. 
tT PAT : 
NV R. J. C. STEVENS will Rg by AUC. 
TION, at his Great Room, No. King- street, Corset 
garden, on MON DAY and TUESL DAY. the "30th and 3lst of 
the extensive COLLECTION of SHELLS of Mr. Lovey 
REEVE, resulting chiefly from his purchase of the well: -known 
Collections of William Metcalfe, Esq., retired, and Dr. Gastoin 
and Dr. Krapp, deceased. Most of the specimens are named. The 
whole will be sold without reserve, including ten Cabinets. 
n view Saturday the 28t 
Catalogues may be had on application, | Mr. Stevens, or Mr, 
~~ 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, a few days prior to the 
sale. 





Bronzes, Porcelain, Oak Carvings, Old Prints, de. 


NV R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC. 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, June 3, at half- past 12 precisely. 2 CONSIGN MENG 
from the CONTINENT of ANTIQUES of the Twelfth, Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries, consisting of Bronzes, Porcelain, 
Marbles, Oak Carvings, and several pieces of Louis Furni: 
ture, a Magnificent Red Ley ptian Porphyry Slab bose 3 on a 
Carved Oak Stand, also a lot of Chinese Curiosities, a Choice Col. 
lection of Old and Modern Prints, Views of London, &c.,a few 
Books, and a variety of Miscellanies. 
On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 





Books in General Literature, including the Library of a 
Gentleman leaving England. 


i" R. HODGSON will SELL by An CTION, 

at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNES- 
DAY, June 1, and following day, at half- past 12, ac OLL ECTION 
of BOOKS, comprising Waring’s Masterpieces of Industrial Arh 
coloured plates— Berry's Encyclopedia Heraldica, 3 vols.—Criti 
Sacri, 7 vols.—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols.—Clarke’g 
Bible, 7 vols Commodore Perry’s | Expedition to China and Japan, 
coloured plates, 3 vols.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 133 vols, 
2 copies—Waverley Novels, 48 vols. half calf—ditto, The People’s 
Edition, 5 vols. 2 copies—Fisher’s Portrait Gallery, 5 vols.—the 
Professional Papers of the Royal Engineers, 20 vols.—Annales dela 

iété d’Agriculture de Lyon, 10 vols.—Bell’s British Poets, 109 
vols. —Byron’s Works, 17 vols. calf—and other Standard English 
and Foreign Works, by heological Books, Classics, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Miscellaneous Collection of Ancient and Modern Books, 


including the Library of the late Rev. WILLIAM MAR- 
SHALL, B.D., Rector of Chickerell, Dorset, and his Curious 
Collection of English and Foreign Coins—also the Library 
of an eminent Dissenting Minister, lately deceased. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
\O AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street,on MONDAY, 
May 30, and two following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, an Inter: 
esting and Important COLLEC CTION of BOOKS, comprising: 
Works by the most eminent Divines of the Church of England— 
the Fathers and Schoolmen—the Society of Friends—and Non- 
conformist Ministers—Rare and Curious Black-letter Books— 
School and College Classics, in good condition, many recently 
published—Topographical, Historical ana Medical Works—and a 
arent variety of Miscellaneous Books in all Classes of Literature— 
also a small but curious Collection of English and Foreign Coins, 
many scarce and of great interest. 
Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 


Pleasing Water-Colour Drawings and Oil Paintings. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 

AU pdt at sare Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on FRIDA 
June 3 clock precisely, ‘a COLLECTION of CHOICE 
WATERS COLOU Rr D AWINGS, many direct from the Artist, 








Very choice Cabinet of Modern Pictures. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
on FRIDAY, June 3, a very Select CABINET of MODERN 
PAINTINGS, all of which have been obtained direct from the 


W. Hemsley Haynes King G. Chambers 
Cobbett L. Wood H. J. Pidding 
C. Dukes H. ‘ Peel 

; 5. C J. Holland 
Schlesinger 
Woolmer 
Goodall 
Shayer, sen. Armfield 
Collins, R.A. D. W. Deane 
iin Williams Millais, R.A, 


» A 
Leddersdale 


Z. Elmore, RA. 
J. J. Dearll 
SI 


G. Tee 
Hayllar 
J. Mogford 
Hardy 
May be viewed two days before the Sale. Catalogues sent on 
applic: ation. 


First Portion of the Library of the late Rev. J. R. 
CRAWFORD, &c.—Four Days’ Sale. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
on MONDAY, June 6, ane following days, a Curious, Interesting, 
and Valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS, including the First 
Portion of the Library of the late Rev. J. R. Crawford. 
Catalogues sent on receipt pt stamps. 








Topographical Collections—Books, Tracts, Engravings, 
Drawings, &¢c.; also, Books in General Literature. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
B\ SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
on FRIDAY, June 10, and following day, A COLLECTION of 
foarte Tracts, Engravings, and many capital Drawings relating 
to the Topography of Great Britain, including numerous Articles 
of curiosity and interest, Miscellaneous Books and Manuscri a, 
a few Lots of os umed Drawings by Uld Masters, Engravings, 
a ‘atalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
Large and Valuable Collection of Books, 
i" ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
on MONDAY, June 13, and four following days, a Valuable 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature, English 
and Foreign—Books of Prints and Works on the Fi ine Arts—Small 
Library of Architectural Books, &c. 
or Pa Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
Music, including the Collections of EDWARD HODGES, 
Mus. Doe. Camb., and of the late W. HOPWOOD, Esq.— 
Musical Instruments. 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
Fi _ SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
in JUNE, a Large COLLECTION of M USIC, together with 
Musical Instruments of various kinds. 





*,* Consignments for this Sale can be received up to the llth of 
une, 


Pp by— 
Bentley, C. Harvey, G. Miiller Smith Burrell 
Calleott Harding, . D. Cian Stone, F. 
Herbert + Tayler, Fred 
; a J.T. Prot, s. Taylor. 
Jo Tumer, 5: . MW 
Leitch tichardson Varley 
Rowbotham V. ickers 
vis, C almon Ww — eee 
Meadows, R. Shepherd ¥ 

Goodall Melville Simmons Wrisht 
—and other distinguished Artists ; alsoa few Oil Paintings, Ele 
gant and Useful Portfolios, &c. 

Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 


Pall Mall.—The Renowned Collection of Water-Colour 
Drawings of the late HENRY JAMES WHEELER, Esq. 
of Hyde Park-gardens. 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce they 
are directed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Galler 
54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the Ist of swe3 - 
very important COLLECTION of WATE R-COLOUR 
INGS, including Six Works, by J. M. urner, viz., iene — 
the Rhine, 1817—View on the Brent—Marine Piece—Colo; ogne— 
Bridge on the Rhine, and a Composition, the Frontispiece to his 
Work on Pola; the Cornfi ld, a magnificent Drawing by De Wint 
—Arundel Castle—Seotch Lake, Sunset—Marine View off 
bocouat. all P Copley F selding, painted in 1337—the Porch of the 
Cath 1 of Chartres, by Prout—Hastings Fish Market, the 
finest drawing ever made ¥ Heaphy—the Pass of Terracina, by 
—- Stanfield—Cader Idris, by Geo’ e Barrett, and others— 
Val d'Aosta, a chef-d’euvre of J. ‘an Harding, and capital Works. 
by F. Ta: vlor, ple am Hunt, Oakley, Robins, Reinagle, N; 
Robson, Hills, Cristall, Havell, Nesfield, Glover, Varley, Mrs. 
Margetts, Cipriani, Bartolozzi &e. 
May be viewed publicly on Monday and Tuesday next. Cata- 
logues will be forwarded on application to Messrs. Foster, 54, Palb 


Ma. 


Pall Mall.—Modern Pictures of the Highest Class, including 
mang Works of the Greatest Importance. 


MESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for 
SALE by AUCTION, at the sore & Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 1, a CO Cnr ION of FIFTY 
MODERN PICTU RES, many pre... rarchased direct P... the 
respective masters. Among them will ‘ound a noble Marine 
Piece, by E. W. Cooke, R.A., which Ady ir prominent feature 
in the International Exhibition — View in Surrey, a superb 
<a of W. Linnell, sen., painted last year—Venice, a very 
mapereany work by Day id Roberts, R.A.—a very fine Landsca wh, 
by Miiller—an exquisite Oriental Scene by John F. wy 
R.A.—Peasant Girl, a fine work by . Dobson, — 
t *Heureuse Mére, a chef- d’ceeuvre of Troyer—two tine Land: 
by T. Creswick, R.A. See Cal han Framer hig + ae y 
finished, by W. P. Frith, F. Goodall, R 
. Baxter, and _ Cox— and Nine” Works by— 
'W. Collins, R Koekkoek J. yond 
J. ‘Constable, RA. .R.Lee,R.A. F.R. Pic ili, R.A. 
by wi George Morlan: George Smith 
iegert 
J.M.W. —_ R.A. 
&e. be. 











Go neg * Pelin 
Hove "Van . 


On view publicly on Monday and Tuesday next, at t. Pall Mall. 
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Memoirs of Joseph Sturge. By Henry Richard. 

(Partridge & Co.) 

Tue Library of the Lives of Philanthropists 
would be incomplete without a memoir of 
Joseph Sturge, one of those men belonging 
to our middle class, who are the salt and the 
sinew of England,—not exempt from sectarian 
prejudice and human weakness, nevertheless 
earnest, beneficent and unselfish. His name 
will be associated with the names of Rath- 
bone, Cropper, Gurney,—men, in their day, 
honourably illustrating the practice as well as 
the precepts of a singular body of Christians, 
who, with all their asceticism and with all their 
quietism, have come forth nobly and indefat- 
igably in more than one great cause, when 
sickness and suffering could be dealt with, or | 
religious liberty was to be vindicated. 

Joseph Sturge was the fourth son of a 
respectable farmer and grazier living at Elber- | 
ton, in Gloucestershire. His family had belonged 
to the Society of Friends almost ever since the 
days of its foundation. Asa boy, he was re- 
markable for activity, and a certain sly humour 
which may be noted as characteristic of the 
sect, to whom most of the outlets to diversion 


own oracle, no matter at what cost, in cases of | to our times of more widely-diffused knowledge. 
elections, public meetings, and the like; having | Thus, it seems hardly conceivable how those 
no: disposition, the while, to hold back indo- | who, by their very position and pursuits, must 
lently or timidly from politics. It is true that have closely studied the political and social 
such honesty and fearlessness did not, in his | movements of the world, can have been led 
time, expose the Quakers to the ridicule and | more than once into hallucinations so extra- 
maltreatment which formerly awaited them. | ordinary as the one here dwelt on. We can 
We cannot but recall, with honour to the sect, | only accept, in a very small degree, by way of 
an instance belonging to the early days of the | solution, the fact, that Friends, despisers of 
Anti-Slavery movement, when Clarkson was | pomps and vanities as they profess themselves 
mobbed in the streets of Liverpool, at that time | to be, have habitually shown a curious, not an 
the head-quarters of the West India interest. | obsequious, desire to observe and to be noticed 
There, at a public meeting, the one sound of | by the great ones of the earth. The attraction 
sincere protest against the sale and barter of | of the throne of Russia may, in part, be 
the blacks, was the feeble voice of a tongue- | accounted for by the facility and courtesy to 
tied man, of small education and singularly | strangers, not incompatible with the hardest 
limited intellect,—a rising silversmith, who | home-despotism such as the monarchs of 
scrupled not to endanger his prosperity and | the country have shown, even since the rude 
nis limbs, if not his life, rather than withhold days of Peter the Great and Paul the Mad 
his testimony from what seemed to him terrible | passed. When William Allen returned from 
and ungedly proceedings. | one of his visits to the Emperor Alexander, 

To return :—a character so vigorous and so he said to his brother and sister religion- 
benevolent as the one traced, was sure to bring | ists, “ He is one of us.” But that the supersti- 
its possessor into prominent contact with those | tion should have penetrated one in many 
possessing kindred sympathies, and the record | respects so shrewd and enlightened as Joseph 
of Joseph Sturge’s life is one of indefatigable Sturge, in many of his instincts and proceed- 
labour in the cause of Negro Emancipation, | ings so openly and actively democratic, is, we 
Temperance, and Peace on Earth. We will | repeat, curious inno common degree. Here are 
not attempt to follow it step by step, the story | Some passages recording how the deputation of 
of the several movements having been written | Friends fared in 1854, when they took a winter 


common to the people of the world are barred ; | and discussed again and again. One episode, 


yet whose mirthful spirit is not to be stifled 
under the cloak of demureness. Though in 
some measure he may be said to have run 


however, relating to the protest against War, 
which the enthusiasts have so hopefully raised, 
may be dwelt on, illustrating, as it does, mortal 





wild, he enjoyed in youth the advantage, 
which nothing can replace, of being surrounded 
by home affection. The family seem, throughout 
life, to have been singularly united. 

From an early period, by the side of his 


inconsistency no less curiously than do the 
avowed sympathy and co-operation which the 
lovers of Peace, who would have momentous 
questions settled by the tongue and not the 
| sword, have always shown for the refugee, even 


cheerfulness of spirit, a certain earnestness to | if he werea conspirator; for the agitator, though 
be “up and doing” good, manifested itself. | his aim must be the overthrow of tyrants by 


When, after having tried and tired of farming, | 
Joseph Sturge established himself near Bewdley, 
as a corn-factor, with a sister for housekeeper, 
he drew out a scheme of life, in which modera- 
tion and active charity were to move hand in 
hand. For many years he was a poor man, fight- 
ing against the vicissitudes of business; yet, 
during these yearsyhe always contrived to spare 
something considerable (his income taken into 
the account) for works of mercy. He was from 
the first, as to the last, a rigorous observer of 
the forms of discipline peculiar to the Society | 
into which he was born; and cherished those | 
scruples belonging to consistent Quakerism, | 
which the world regards as in excess, and which | 
some of us consider not wholesome, but rather 
dangerous as tending to suggest and encourage 
insincerity among persons of a weak nature. It 
was not so in his case. He was a single-hearted, 
honest man; one who, if narrow in many of 
his views, was willing to sacrifice profit for the 
sake of conscience. He allowed his farm to be 
swept of its sheep, because he would have 
nothing to do with the iniquity of War, as 
represented by militia service. At a later period 
of life, when he had embarked in the corn- 
trade, he gave up a lucrative branch of the 
business—the traffic in grain for malting,— 
because he had embraced the principle of total 
abstinence, and would not, ever so remotely, 
aid and abet the production of intoxicating 
liquors. So, again, when his establishment in 
Birmingham, his success in life, and his known 
probity, led to his taking a prominent share in 
municipal affairs, he never shrank from the 
assertion of a principle, under the dread of 
risking his popularity; but stood manfully up 
against the vanities of the Musical Festival, 
though the purpose of this, as we know, is in 





aid of an important charity,—listened to his 


bloodshed. 

No phenomenon in the history of the peace- 
able Society of Friends is more singular than 
the hankering which, of late years, its leading 
members have shown for intercourse with 
Russian royalties ; founded, doubtless, on some 
singular prepossession that the Czars, who 
hold that Paradise of dainty devices, Siberia, 
who have ruled Poland with such oppressive 
humanity, and the consequences of whose 
benignity to Circassia are so notably displayed 
at the time being, were so many men and 
brethren yearning for peace and progress. A 
stranger delusion than such an _ opinion 
cherished and acted on, is not in the his- 
tory of human enterprises. It is true, that, as 
Mr. Richard hints, what may be called the 
missionary -efforts of the Society of Friends 
have always had a peculiar form and colour. 
In its early days, many honest people, accepted 
as ministers, conceived themselves inspired to 
go into “steeple houses,” and there disturb 
the course of public worship by assaulting and 
insulting, with denunciations and prophecies, 
the hireling priests who preached and prayed 
in cassock, with head uncovered. Neither 
can any one familiar with the annals of the 
sect have forgotten how, once upon a time, a 
fervent female preacher fared forth with the 
reasonable purpose of converting the Grand 
Turk; nor how Catharine Evans and Sarah 
Cheevers, another accredited pair of female 
ministers, in requital of similar well-intentioned 
attempts at proselytism, were laid hold of, and 
“clapped up” in the dungeons of the Holy 
Inquisition, as a ‘ Brief History’ showeth. But 
that was a period when something of fanatical 
and irrational extravagance was, possibly, 
essential to the assertion of religious sincerity— 
a period the conditions of which do not belong 


journey to Russia with a hope of preventing 
the Crimean War :— 


‘2nd mo: 2.—Count Nesselrode had appointed 
to meet us at one, but sent us word that, in conse- 
quence of having business with the Emperor, he 
wished our interview postponed until half-past one. 
That he should thus send purposely to avoid keep- 
ing us waiting half-an-hour, we thought a rather 
striking mark of politeness. At the appointed 
hour we went, and having been shown through 
a long suite of rooms we were ushered into the 
count’s private apartment, where he received us 
with great courtesy and affability. Joseph Sturge 
read the address to him, and some remarks were 
added. Count Nesselrode expressed his entire con- 
currence in the sentiments it contained, and his 
appreciation of the motives by which it was dic- 
tated. He said that the Emperor, who had been 
apprised of our arrival, would be.quite willing to 
allow us to present the address in a private inter- 
view, and that we should be informed as soon as 
a suitable time could be fixed. He referred to the 
intercourse of the late Emperor Alexander with 
our friends William Allen and Thomas Shillito, 
and himself added a reference to Daniel Wheeler. 
We have no reason to doubt the entire sincerity of 
the count’s expression of satisfaction with our visit, 
as we are informed on good authority that he is 
personally very much opposed to war. * * Count 
Nesselrode has requested his private secretary to 
accompany us to see the most remarkable sights in 
the city. * * As Count Nesselrode, who is Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, the highest office of the state, 
had specially appointed this gentleman to show us 
anything we might like to see, it would have been 
discourteous to refuse. We have been to-day to 
what is called ‘The Hermitage,’ which is attached 
to the Winter Palace, where the Emperor and his 
family now reside, though it does not actually form 
part of it. We have spent about three hours there, 
and as Henry Pease observed when we left, if we 
could describe the beauty and magnificence of the 
place, which it would be scarcely possible to do, 
our friends would consider it an exaggeration. Of 
course we could only take a cursory view, though 
we probably walked a mile or more through gal- 
Jeries and rooms fitted up in the most costly, and 
at the same time the most chaste style. Some are 
devoted to medals and coins, chiefly of gold or 
silver, and arranged according to the different 
countries to which they belong; others to statues 
ancient and modern; but the greater proportion to 
pictures, different rooms being set apart for the 
artists of different nations. But what, perhaps, 
strikes most is the costly character of the furniture 
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of the different suites of rooms, the richness and | papers interfered by taking another tone in 


the matter. It was well that those who had, in 
the cause of a benevolent principle, undergone 


highly-polished finish of the multitude of Italian 
marble pillars, generally of one single block, the 
beauty of the ceilings, &c. We are becoming rather 
unpleasantly objects of curiosity, and as it will 
get out that the Chancellor of the Empire has 
received us cordially, and the Emperor has 
determined to receive the address, we shall be- 
come more so, and we shall be anxious to get out 
of the way as soon as we possibly can. * * * 
At the appointed hour we repaired to the palace, 
and were received by the Emperor at a private 
interview, no one else being present excepting 
Baron Nicolay, who acted as interpreter, the 
Emperor speaking in French. After the address 
had been read by Joseph Sturge, and presented to 
the Emperor, the latter asked vs to be seated on a 
sofa, while he took a chair, and entered into free 
conversation, kindly giving us a full opportunity 
for making any verbal statement that we might 
wish to offer. Joseph Sturge then proceeded to 
give expression to what had rested on his mind, 
not entering into the political matters involved in 
the dispute, but confining himself to the moral and 
religious aspects of the question. In the course of 
his observations he contrasted the Mohammedan 
religion (professed by the Turks), which avowedly 
justifies the employment of the sword, with the 


religion of Him whose reign was to be emphatically | 


one of peace. He also remarked that among the 


multitude who would be the victims, in the event | The Competition Wallah. By G. O. Trevelyan. 


of a European war, the greatest sufferers would 
probably be, not those who had caused the war, 
but innocent men, with their wives and children. 
On our thanking the Emperor for the kind recep- 
tion he had given us, J. Sturge said, with much 
feeling, that although we should probably never 
see him again on this side of eternity, we wished 
him to know that there were those in England 
who desired his temporal and spiritual welfare as 
sincerely as his own subjects—when the Emperor 
shook hands with each of us very cordially, and, | 
with eyes moistened with emotion, turned hastily 

away (apparently to conceal his feelings), saying, | 
* My wife also wishes to see you.” We were accord- 

ingly ushered into the Empress’s apartment, where 

we spent a shcert time in conversation with her 

and her daughter, the Grand-Duchess Olga, both 

of whom spoke English pretty well. The Empress 

said to us, ‘I have just seen the Emperor; the | 
tears were in his eyes.’ * * * The Baron told us 

that the Emperor had concluded to send a reply, 

addressed especially to the Friends who had 

deputed us to bring the address, which would be 

signed on his behalf by the Chancellor of the 

Empire, and as this would be the official document, | 
the other would be for private use only. That the | 
Duchess of Leuchtenberg, the widowed daughter of 
the Emperor, who has been lately in England, and 
who with her young children lives in a palace by 
herself, wished to see us at half-past twelve o’clock 
on third day (Tuesday) and that to make up for this 
loss of our time, Count Nesselrode would send a 
courier before us to facilitate our change of horses, 
&c. That at this interview, he intimated, we should 
probably see other members of the royal family, 
including the Heir Apparent and the Grand-Duke 
Constantine. We of course agreed to this arrange- 
ment, and shall hardly get off before six o’clock to- 
morrow night. ‘We called,’ says Mr. Charleton, 
‘at the palace of the Grand-Duchess, as proposed. 
But here our reception was very different from 
what it had been a few days before at the Imperial 
Palace. Instead of the earnest and cordial manner 
of the Emperor and Empress, the Grand-Duchess 
received us with merely formal politeness. Her 
sorrowful air, and the depressed look of the gentle- 
man in waiting, made it evident to us that a great 
change had come over the whole aspect of affairs. 
Nor were we at a loss to account for this change. 
The mail from England had arrived, with news- 
papers giving an account of the opening of parlia- 
ment and of the intensely warlike speeches in the 
House of Commons.’” 


It would seem from the above that the world 
is desired to believe that the deputation might 
have succeeded—nay, was on the fair way 
so to do—had not Parliament and the news- | 





| 


|not be doubtful. 


| and the institution retained. 


; members of the Indian Civil Service. In old days 


severe personal fatigue at an inclement season 
should comfort themselves for failure by the 


simplicity of such a persuasion; but in the 


| another six months. Haileybury formed a tie which 
| the vicissitudes of official life could never break, 
| In the swamps of Dacca, in the deserts of Raj. 
| pootana, amidst the ravines and jungles where the 
| Khoond and the Santhal offer an intermittent but 
| spirited opposition to the advance of civilization 


simplicity there was no small leaven of mortal | and Se permanent tine, elueeny Ge 


vanity. 


For other details the reader must be referred | 


to this bulky but interesting volume, the lead- 
ing points of which have been touched. We 
shall merely add, that Joseph Sturge was 
twice married, that he died at an advanced 
age, in easy circumstances, and rich in the 


esteem of some of the best and worthiest of | 


his countrymen. His townsmen thronged to his 
funeral, and also many persons of note from a 
distance. Funeral sermons were preached on 
the occasion, and (a rare honour to a Quaker, 
who, till lately, was forbidden by the ordi- 
nances of his sect even a memorial tombstone, 
and slept under a mound of turf,) a statue of 
him has been erected on the Edgbaston Road, 
hard by the field which he bought to serve as 
a playground for the children and working 
people of Birmingham. 





Reprinted from Maemillan’s Magazine, with 

Corrections and Additions. (Macmillan & 

( 0.) 
WueEn it pleased the Government to send 
down a Commission, of which Macaulay was 
president, to inquire into the expediency of 
retaining Haileybury College, the result could 
The man who, in the well- 
known Minute of the 2nd of February, 1835, 
had spoken so contemptuously of Oriental 
studies, and had mis-spelt and abolished the 
Madrasah and the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, 
was not likely to show favour to the College in 
Hertfordshire, where Eastern languages formed 
such an important part of the curriculum. 
So the College fell, and no one, while it yet 
existed, cared to inquire whether or not the 
course of study might not have been altered 
There was to be 
no more patronage, and civilians were hence- 
forth to be, and to be called, “ Competition 
Wallahs,” or “Competition Chaps,” on the 
chap or cheap system. Few, perhaps, will 
deny that the new men would not have been 
the better for a little Indian training before 
going to India, in a special college set apart 
for their instruction. The author of these letters 
is one of those who approve the idea of an East 
Indian College, not, however, it would seem, on 
the ground of the advantage of special training, 
but to revive the “sense of brotherhood” which 
existed among the scholars of Haileybury, and 
to correct the “pedantic, unpractical turn of 
mind, or sedentary, effeminate habits of body,” 
which, we infer, he regards as characteristic of 
the Competition Wallahs. Now he insists so 
sensibly on the value of that esprit de corps 
which distinguished the Haileybury civilians, 
while admitting its drawback, that we must 


Haileybury men met they had at least one set of 
| associations in common. What matter if one wore 
| the frock-coat of the Board of Revenue, while the 
| other sported the jack-boots and solah topee of 
| the Mofussil Commissioner? What matter though 
| Brown swore by the Contract Law and Sir 
| Mordaunt Wells, while Robinson was suspected of 
| having lent a sly hand in pushing about the Nil 
Durpan? Had they not rowed together on the Lea? 
Had they not larked together in Hertford? Had 
they not shared that abundant harvest of medals 
which rewarded the somewhat moderate exertions 
of the reading-man at the East Indian College? 
This strong esprit de corps had its drawbacks. The 
interests of the country were too often postponed 
to the interests of the service. But the advantages 
of Haileybury outweighed the defects.” 


This is true enough; but whether the 
body of civilians fraternize well together, or 
not, is surely a question inferior to that of the 
general treatment of the natives of India by 
the dominant race. Mr. Trevelyan admits 
this himself, for he says: “My most earnest 
desire and most cherished ambition is to induce 
Englishmen at home to take a lively and effect- 
ive interest in the native population of their 
Eastern dominions.” He does not, however, 
see how deadly a blow the abolition of special 
training and Oriental studies struck at this 
object, for which he professes himself so much 
interested. What was it that engendered those 
kindly feelings towards the natives in the 
breasts of the old Company’s officers, whether 
civilian or military, of which the Competition 
Wallah speaks with such admiration? Obviously 
it was the special training, the study of Oriental 
languages, manners and literature—the study, 
in fact, of the native himself, and of that which 
interested him. The less we know of people, 
the less we care about them, and the more 
likely we are to imbibe from any quarter 
prejudices against them. We see this carried to 
a burlesque yet terrible extreme in the case of 
the English regiments sent out during the 
mutinies, “who saw a probable murderer, 
and an undoubted subject for ‘loot’ in every 
‘Moor’ who came in their way,” and who were 
vexed at not being allowed to slaughter the 
poor coolies and others, who lay on the beach 
at Bombay. It is unnecessary to dwell on this 
subject. An essay might be written upon it, 
but it is sufficient here to remark that in this, 
the main object for which these letters were 
written, the author’s views are rather super- 
ficial, and the same observation will be found 
to apply to them generally. 

In point of fact, it would be unfair to expect 
from Mr. Trevelyan, after his brief sojourn in 
Hindustan, anything beyond amusing first 
impressions. He is clever and observant; and 
we must be content to be entertained without 
being instructed. His words tinkle pleasantly, 


quote his words before proceeding to show that | but they have not the clear, full ring of the 


this ground for the retention of an Indian | 
college is altogether inferior in importance to 
that other ground of special training. He 
writes :— 

‘The sensation of loneliness is much aggravated 
by the present system of selecting and training the 


a Writer came out in company with a score of men 
who had passed the last two years of their English 
life in the same quadrangle as himself. He found 
as many more already comfortably settled, and 
prepared to welcome and assist their fellow colle- 
gian; and, in his turn, he looked forward to receiv- 
ing and initiating a fresh batch at the end of 


sterling coin of knowledge. Take, for example, 
his remarks on Sir C. Wood’s modifications of 
Lord Canning’s Resolutions for the Sale of 
Waste Lands :— 


‘Here, again, a grievance actually exists, which 
will doubtless be speedily removed, and which 
would have been removed long before this if the 
aggrieved parties had made their complaint in a 
rational and intelligible strain, instead of scolding 
like old women whenever the subject is mentioned. 
By the Modified Resolutions lands cannot be sold 
until they have been surveyed, and the Govern- 
ment survey proceeds so slowly that persons who 





desire to purchase certain lots get those lots sur- 
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veyed at their own expense. It sometimes happens 
that, at the auction, another capitalist outbids 
them, and the expense of the survey thus becomes 
adeadloss. This oversight on the part of the Govern- 
ment is, however, hardly grave enough to justify 
the non-official society in joining the crusade of the 
land-jobbers against the home authorities. When 
men are blinded by their passions, it is marvellous 
how low they will stoop for allies.” 

These observations show that the author is 
still far from a sound view of the immense 
importance of the occupation of waste lands by 
men with capital, especially Europeans. So far 
from clogging the sale with conditions, it would 
be almost advisable to encourage settlers by 
offering them rewards. India has absorbed 
some two hundred millions of silver, the greater 
part of which lies hoarded and unfructifying. 
Could the natives be induced to expend their 
treasures in cultivating fresh acres, the rapid 
progress of their country during these last few 
years would be accelerated in a way quite 
magical. There is good land and to spare for 
all buyers: let there be no grievances, then, 
to deter any capitalist from an investment so 
beneficial to the State as the purchase of waste 
lands, no complaints that the auctioneer’s 
hammer has robbed a bond fide applicant of the 
land he has had surveyed at his own expense, 
and given it to a jobbing speculator. 

In minor matters there are many mistakes 
in these pages. Thus, in the eighth letter, there 
is a pseudo-communication, which is spoken of 
as if it were genuine, though no “veterator” 
would be deceived by it. In the same letter 
there is a joke about Tolly’s Nullah, which 
would not have been perpetrated by one 
acquainted with the languages. In the same 
way, the word “Budzart” is used again and 
again instead of Bad-zdt, as though one should 
write “Apollor” and “Ask Mammar.” Ina very 
amusing passage, at page 186, there is a blun- 
der in the word bahind, which no “young 
gentleman, who had been pronounced ‘ satis- 
factory’ in Urdu would make.” At p. 372, 
there is rather a serious error in giving the 
Indian Revenue at so many millions of rupees, 
instead of, as it should be, the said millions of 
pounds sterling. There are, besides, several 
passages which had better have been expunged, 
notwithstanding “their being interwoven with 
more important matter,” which the author 
pleads as an excuse for their retention; but, 
with all these deductions, the Competition 
Wallah writes well, and will write much better 
soon, especially if he gives his ideas free scope, 
sans étre mené & la lisiére. 





Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster. By D’Arcy 
W. Thompson. (Edinburgh, Edmonston & 
Douglas.) 

Iy this excellent book Mr. D'Arcy Thompson 
brings to the subject of education the resources 
of long experience and original thought. His 
ostensible topic is the best method of teaching 
Greek and Latin; but, in discussing it, he 
utters many truths that relate to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge generally. Many may think 
that the philological essay must necessarily be 
dry and abstract; but this example of it is so 
relieved by agreeable anecdote,—by analogies 
which, though at times far-fetched, are usually 
pertinent and telling, and by a genial and 
humane spirit,—that we have seldom found 
reading less tedious. 

The leading doctrine here enforced is, that 
as language itself sprang from the necessities 
of human nature, so the true key to all its 
modifications must be found in human nature. 
Tn other words, it is by bringing the reason of 
the scholar to bear upon the various forms 
of speech that he learns their use and their 





distinction from each other. The absurdity of 
teaching a language which is still a riddle to 
the student through the medium of a grammar 
which is part of the riddle, of course comes in 
for Mr. Thompson’s reprehension. Nay, he 
would object to such grammars as have been in 
vogue, even if they were written in the native 
tongue of the learner. Their abstract and con- 
ventional rules, often perplexing to the adult, 
are, for the most part, mere sound to a school- 
boy. Mr. Thompson would, therefore, chiefly 
employ a vivéd voce method, by which the pupil 
should be led on to feel his way to the various 
uses of language. After this explanation of his 
theory, let us now look on and watch it in 
action :— 

“Tf I came to such a sentence as Puer librum 

tabule imposuit, I should explain how imposuit 
meant put on; and I should say that if a boy put, 
he must first have put something; and that this 
something might be called the primary object after 
the transitive verb; and that if he put something 
on, he must also have put that something on some- 
thing else, which something else I should expect to 
find in the case of the secondary object: unless a 
special preposition were used, .as in English: and 
so in the above Latin sentence he would see that 
librum was the primary object depending on the 
posuit in the verb; and tabule the secondary 
object depending immediately on the im of the 
same. And I should continually impress upon him 
that the primary object was rendered by what was 
called the accusative ; and the secondary wbject by 
what was called the dative. And I should consider 
such a simple and rational and intelligible way of 
parsing far better than the explaining the case of 
tabule by so ridiculous a rule as: ‘ Verbs com- 
pounded with these ten prepositions, ad, ante, cum, 
in, inter, ob, post, pra, sub, and super, govern a 
dative case.’ And by and by, when my pupils were 
capable of following me, I should show them that 
in the termination of the accusative, in that insig- 
nificant letter m at the end of the word, was pro- 
bably latent some preposition meaning on, upon, 
or to, which made the case to follow verbs or words 
of motion or activity ; and that all datives properly 
ended in i, and that this ¢ was probably the cor- 
ruption of some preposition indicating motion or 
rest, in or at a place; and that all datives were 
really locatives or cases of direction.” 
—Very true; the student who masters the 
simple fact, that “all datives are really locatives 
or cases of direction,” has made far greater pro- 
gress than he who has acquired a table of rules 
that throw no light upon any fundamental 
principle. 

Further on, we find Mr. Thompson dealing 
with some hitherto unquestioned dogmas of 
grammar in a manner which, however irre- 
verent, is certainly entertaining :— 

“The rules for the gerund are ludicrous 
enough; but in that for the locative case we 
reach the acme of grammatical unreason :— 
‘In or at a place is put in the genitive case, if the 
noun be of the first or second declension, and of 
the singular number; but in the ablative case, if 
the noun be of the third declension, or if it be a 
plural noun of any declension.’ Now, if this rule 
were correct in substance, it would seem to indi- 
cate as much coherence in Latin syntax as in the 
dreams of a maniac. After swallowing such a bolus 
of indigestibility, we might safely bolt anything ; 
brace-buttons, tee-totums, corkscrews. I venture to 
suggest some analogues: An active-transitive verb 
governs an accusative case, if the verb be of the 
first conjugation, and the noun of the fourth declen- 
sion and of the feminine gender; otherwise, the 
verb may govern any case or no case, as you 
please. — An adjective agrees with its noun in 
gender, number, and case; excepting in the case 
of feminine nouns defective in the singular, and 
irregular in their habits. I have an idea of pub- 
lishing a cookery book upon the same principles of 
unreason. The following recipe I quote as an anti- 
cipatory advertisement:—To make an apple-pie, 
you will compose the interior of currant-jam, if the 





pie be made on Wednesday, and the weather out- 
of-doors be windy ; but of soap-suds, if it be your 
washing-day, and the dish be of the willow- 
pattern.” 

The above may serve as a specimen of the 
writer’s humorous logic. Of his power to illus- 
trate abstract propositions familiarly and pic- 
turesquely, we have abundant proof—as, for 
instance, when he tells us that the prepositive 
(or nominative) case “is the shadow thrown in 
front by a coming verb, the forerunner of the 
king of the sentence, a grammatical gold-stick”; 
that “the appositive (or accusative) is a page 
that follows close upon the king, holding up his 
train”; and that “the directive (or dative) is a 
sort of city marshal, that orders rightly a pro- 
cession.” These figures are, of course, the illus- 
tration of precise rules previously given, not 
the substitute for them. 

On some points we venture to differ from 
Mr. Thompson. We do not bind ourselves even 
to all the views which we have quoted, on the 
whole, with praise. In some cases we think that 
he is over-subtle, and perplexes rather than 
elucidates his subject. He tells us, for example, 
that “réarw, being a tense of habituality or 
frequentativeness, cannot be a present tense; 
for the idea of the present is connected with a 
point of time, and the idea of habituality with 
duration.” Now, surely duration has nothing, 
necessarily, to do with any tense. A present 
or a future action may proceed from motives 
that are transient no less than from such as 
are continuous. The expression “I walk,” for 
instance, is equally correct, whether the dis- 
tance be a league or a yard—whether the 
speaker be in the habit of walking, or whether, 
as in the case of an invalid, the exercise be an 
exception to his habit. In like manner, the 
phrase “I shall strike” may result either from 
a sudden and brief impulse or from a long- 
cherished purpose. In the one case, habituality 
is implied—in the other, it is absent; but in 
both cases the use of the future is proper. This 
notion of habituality, we repeat, is not involved 
in any tense, but has been arbitrarily imposed 
by Mr. Thompson upon that tense which we 
usually call “ the present.” 

Our author, however, is always suggestive, 
even when his reasoning seems inconclusive. 
The amusing and instructive chapter called 
‘The King of the Alphabet’ is a case in point. 
It abounds in speculations, some of which are so 
happy that they give us the key to a wide range 
of facts; while others, more doubtful, stimulate 
the intellect, though they may not satisfy it. In 
his doctrine that words have been originally 
derived from the sounds which represent given 
ideas—that, as a humorous example, “ men are 
but bodily consonants, and women but spi- 
ritual vowels”; in short, that the forms of 
speech, like all other forms, are determined by 
the more spiritual elements of thought and feel- 
ing,—Mr. Thompson affirms a truth which re- 
lates not only to philology but to human nature, 
We advise our readers to make early acquaint- 
ance with these ‘Day Dreams. Learning and 
philosophy have seldom put on a more attrac- 
tive garb, nor have we ever felt more convinced, 
than by Mr. Thompson’s arguments, that eru- 
dition, however necessary, is the least part of a 
teacher’s qualifications. 





Not Dead Yet. By J. C. Jeaffreson. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s talent has certainly gained in 

ripeness and fullness of flavour, like fruit on a 


wall in a sunny aspect. His present novel is 
in every respect satisfactory; it- has a well 
contrived, well built-up plot; it is carefully 
written; no part of the work is slurred or 
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sacrificed to make a situation or to obtain an 


effect. The writer has evidently taken pains, 
and there is much good work put into the 
book; which has a solidity and force that impress 
the reader with a sense of the reality of the 
story. We have read it through with interest, 
and can recommend it to our readers. The 
story turns upon a remarkable course of 
generous self-sacrifice; the effect upon the 
reader is to make him feel it to be a noble 
thing “to suffer and be strong,’—not in 
the least depressing, as many tales of self- 
sacrifice are made. It is a healthy, pleasant 
book ; the heroism is treated as a simple matter 
of doing one’s duty, the difficulty consisting in 
the perseverance, which indeed is the great 
difficulty in all undertakings,—“ the crown of 
life,” itself, being promised in Scripture to those 
who “endure to the end.” 

In delineating the sustained effort necessary 
to enable a man to keep hold of the thing that 
is right, Mr. Jeafireson has shown that he 
understands what is implied in the phrase 
“ doing his duty.” Edward Starling, the hero, 
acts with the steadfastness of Albert Diirer’s 
knight riding through the forest with evil 
spirits at his elbow to tempt him, and Death 
himself trying to inspire him with fear. Yet 
Edward does nothing but what is simply 
right; the contrary would have been base. 
Those who read the work will feel strengthened 
and encouraged under their own difficulties. 
The character of Rupert Smith is elaborately 
contrasted with that of Edward; it is the best 
physiological study of a villain we have seen 
in a modern novel: rank moral cowardice and 
self-indulgence lie at the root of his nature, 
and contain the germ of all his crimes, which 
grow naturally from these like fruit from the 
parent tree. He-has good qualities, or rather 
he does many kind and graceful actions, 
but they arise from second motives, and are 
allied to craft and calculation. He has no 
root in himself, and his apparent virtues in 


time of temptation speedily vanish away. The | 


temptations under which he falls are so cun- 
ningly shaded that the amount involved of 
“sins which have a name” is kept almost out 
of sight; the surface presented is so smooth 
and the opportunity so tempting, that the 
reader is more inclined to forgive the great 
acts of evil than the constant thought of self 


and self-interest which pervade the nature of | 


Rupert Smith and make him detestable. 
Rupert Smith is a barrister, clever, hand- 
some, elegant, agreeable, always well dressed, 
with no particular vice,—only want of means 
combined with the absence of all powers of 
industry or application constitute the soil in 
which every vice is indigenous. He is the ille- 
gitimate son of a gentleman; his mother is 
a gentlewoman, and very delicately and gently 
Mr. Jeaffreson has sketched her in the few 
pages where she is introduced. Rupert lives on 
his mother’s small means. The sketch of the 
women at Hampton Court is excellent, and 
their history is indicated with great skill; 
therein lie the extenuating circumstances for 
Rupert’s character. Edward Starling, or Edward 
Smith, as he calls himself, is Rupert’s legitimate 
half-brother. The father of these young men 
has been a reckless, extravagant, unprincipled 
man, but repentant and reformed in his latter 
days, so that Edward can with truth honour 
and love his memory. The two youths are firm 
friends: Edward because he loves Rupert, 
Rupert because he intends to obtain ultimate 
advantage out of the intimacy. They are both 
the grandchildren of a rich, heathenish old 
baronet, who has discarded his son, Edward’s 
father, because he has been unsuccessful, and 
because he has lost or squandered his money. 





When Edward’s father dies, the old grandfather 
offers to provide for Edward, if he will enter 
the Church, but as Edward is set on becoming 
an artist, he is cast off with a small sum, and 
bound over never to assume the family name,— 
so he goes by the name of Edward Smith, and 
| is an industrious Art-student in the academy 
|of John Buckmaster, in Newman Street,—a 
| capital character. At the beginning of the 
| story, Edward has just sold two pictures, and 
| become introduced to John Harrison Newbolt, 
| the Radical member for Harling, a bold, jovial, 
blustering, generous, giant of a man,—a well- 
conceivedand spiritedly-drawn character. New- 
bolt “has a daughter, passing fair,” whom he 
intends to marry to some man of rank. Nothing 
under a title will satisfy him. He patronizes 
Edward; brings him to the house; places him 
near his daughter to teach her drawing; and 
when the two have fulfilled their destiny and 
| fallen in love, he shows the coarse tyrannical 
side of his nature, and separates them. Edward 
| behaves with perfect honour. He leaves 
| England and Rupert goes with him,—Rupert 
| flying from duns and liabilities of various kinds, 
| amongst others his obligation to acknowledge 
| his marriage witha pretty young woman whom 
| he has wedded under the only name to which 
he has any real claim. He leaves her to die, or 
to starve, or to go to ruin. The friends go to 
the gold diggings at Melbourne, but with little 
success. Edward takes the fever, and Rupert 
nurses him devotedly; in his search for a doc- 
tor, Rupert findsa man who has sworn to be his 
enemy, on account of his conduct to the woman 
he has married and forsaken. Edward, to all 
appearance, is dead on Rupert’s return to the 
hut, and, instead of remaining to bury him, 
| Rupert takes to flight and makes his way to 
| England, honestly believing, however, that his 
| brother is really dead. On his arrival he 
| finds the cousin dead whose life stood between 
| Edward and the family estate. Rupert is 
| tempted to represent himself as Edward, and 
to tell the story as of Rupert's death in the 
| bush. He knows all Edward’s affairs and 
secrets ; he resembles him in person, and, with 
a little study, he gets up all the earlier portions 
| of his life. The grandfather, an old dying man 
| of past eighty, acknowledges him for his heir, 
| and he succeeds to Edward’s inheritance. Ru- 
| pert tries to redeem his imposition by making a 
good use of his money: he is a good landlord ; 
| he ingeniously redeems his old debts, and helps 
his mother; is almost good, for he does all that 
is right, except becoming an honest man. There 
is one man whom he does not attempt to 
deceive, and that is John Harrison Newbolt, 
who, however, knows nothing of Edward’s real 
claim tothename and baronetcy of Starling. Mr. 
| Newbolt has repented of his former cruelty, and 
{invites Rupert to come and tell Florence the 
| particulars of Edward’s death. The result is 
that heat length prevails on Florence to marry 
| him, as Edward’s friend. On the marriage-day, 
| Edward returns, just too late to stop the 
| ceremony,—when he learns from Ida Newbolt, 
| half-sister to the lady of his love, all that has 
| occurred—how Florence still loves him, and 
| the means by which she has been persuaded to 
| marry the man who has usurped his heritage 
jand personated his name. Edward perceives 
| at once that to publish the truth would be to 
| plunge Florence into misery; he, therefore, 
| resolves to hold his tongue. He does not even 
| tell Ida Newbolt that Rupert is an usurper, 
| because that would entail disgrace on the 
woman he loves; so he devotes himself to.silent 
self-negation for the rest of his life, and resumes 
|his profession. He, however, tells his trea- 
|cherous half-brother of his return, and lays a 
strong hand upon him so that the property 





| 
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may be preserved, without diminution, for the 
benefit of Florence and her children. All this 
portion is well brought out. Of course, justice 
is executed in the end. How it is all brought 
about and the romantic details, we shall not 
narrate. We have given the bald and com- 
pendious outline of an elaborate and well-con- 
trived plot ; but the reader must consult his 
own interest, and refer to the work itself. 





RECENT GEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 
Geological Essays, and Sketch of the Geology of 
Manchester and the Neighbourhood. By John 

Taylor. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

A Text-Book of Geology. Designed for Schools 
and Academies. By James D. Dana, LL.D, 
Illustrated by Woodcuts, (Philadelphia, 
Bliss & Co.; London, Triibner & Co.) 

Remarks on the Antiquity and Nature of Man, 
in Reply to the Recent Work of Sir Charles 
Lyell. By the Rev. James Brodie. (Edin- 
burgh, Johnstone, Hunter & Co.) 

Wirurn a circuit of twenty miles round Man- 
chester many interesting and instructive leaves 
of the great Stone Book lie open in their 
natural sequence, so that he who runs or walks 
may read. They consist chiefly of what may be 
termed the middle pages of the volume, or the 
middle ages of the geological record,—tech- 
nically, those included between the later palzo- 
zoic and the beginning of the mesozoic series of 
rocks. Any geologist will at once apprehend 
the features and the fossils afforded by such 
formations ; and any one who is not yet a geo- 
logist may learn much from Mr. Taylor’s easily- 
understood essays on this subject and locality. 
With the author, we may ramble about villages 
in Cheshire, such as that of Lymm, with its 
square-towered church nestling among the 
trees and reflected in the placid mere beneath, 
and its red sandstone cottages, the stones of 
which indicate the character of the subjacent 
rock, and lead us at once to geological medita- 
tions. Here once were shallow seas, and here 
once between tides strange creatures walked 
over widely-spread mud-flats, leaving occasional 
impressions of their footsteps, which arenow hard 
and distinct in flagstones. In an adjacent old 
churchyard the very gravestones are geological 
tablets ; and one of these, bearing the footprint 
of a primeval frog-like monster, rudely resem- 
bling the print of a human hand, and stained 
by oxide of iron of a blood-red colour, is attri- 
buted by superstitious tradition to the “ bloody 
hand” of a wretched suicide ‘whose bones lie 
interred below. 

Then we may muse upon the enormous lapse 
of time involved in the gradual deposition of 
the 1,700 feet assigned as the total thickness of 
the New Red Sandstone and marls of Cheshire ; 
and again we may connect the early prevalence 
of vast seas with the present deposits of rock 
salt, which have made Cheshire famous, and 
given it a saliferous pre-eminence over all 
other English counties. Travelling a little fur- 
ther, we may find slabs of sandstone bearing 
the marks of old sun-cracks when the skies 
were bright, and the pits of old rain-drops 
when the skies were dark. These, indeed, toge- 
ther with the ripple-marks of the old seas so 
extensively impressed on the surface of nume- 
rous rock-beds, are among the things hard to 
be believed by the unscientific public; let 
unbelievers, however, visit such localities as 
the chief Cheshire quarries, and judge for 
themselves in situ whether frog-footed beasts 
and rolling tides, and strong winds and copious 
rains, have not left their enduring marks on 
the mud and sand of a time thousands of 
centuries ago. 

Scarcely can we move in this district without 
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walking dry-shod upon old sea-bottoms. Even 
around the great home of wheels and spindles, 
and cotton and clatter, hard as it may be to 
ibelieve, there was once “ the stillness of a cen- 
tral sea,” and that for periods incalculable. But 
there were also in one long-past era forests in 
this very district,—immense forests of strange 
and palm-like plants,—among which neither 
ash, nor oak, nor elm was found ; a Flora of dull 
monotony, amidst which no birds sang and few 
er no flowers bloomed. Yet over these the 
broad sun streamed, coloured the leaves and 
promoted the assimilating powers of their pores, 
and light was stored by the living plant, which, 
being subsequently fossilized, now, myriads 
of ages afterwards, gives out the same light 
and heat which it acquired from ancient sun- 
beams. Strange, indeed, is it, but quite true, 
that the bright gaslights of the Manchester 
streets, the long rows of evening lights which 
in good times shine out from the numerous 
panes of huge factories, togethér with the warm 
glow of the welcome firesides of countless 
homes, all emanate from that coal, whose veget- 
able components once lay in living plants, 
and were elaborated by the action of burning 
suns. 

To pass over the commercial advantages of 
the Manchester coal-field to that city, which, 
indeed, are so obvious as not to need detail, 
it may be noticed that the characteristic 
fossils of the coal formation abound in this 
district, and the chief value of Mr. Taylor’s 
book is, that it gives references to fossil- 
iferous localities. The student of coal-plants 
will find magnificent collections ready for 
his inspection in public museums and in 
private cabinets in and around Manchester. 
In the roofs of some of the coal-seams great 
quantities of fossil plants of very riumerous 
species are frequently found; and in certain 
spots a few feet of rock teach most interesting 
geological lessons. Overlying some roof-shale, 
in one coal-pit, is a band parted by thin layers 
of stone, and separated from the shale below by 
about twoinches of conglomerate, which is simply 
a coprolitic cement, in which occur fossil plants 
and bones, with fish-scales and teeth. This was 
evidently formed at the bottom of a portion 
of an ancient sea, which served as a feeding- 
ground to its finny inhabitants. Hence the sea- 
bed became covered with their coprolites, in 
which are now visible the undigested remains 
of their food ; and we see that these fiecal fossils 
have passed through two stages of animal exist- 
ence before they were consolidated into stone. 
In what is called the cannel (or candle) coal, 
there occur also numerous and often very fine 
remains of fish. There is likewise a rich 
sepulchre of fish in the roof of the “thin- 
bed” of the Burnley coal-field, wherein vast 
masses of teeth, jaws, back-bones and dorsal 
rays of various ichthyic creatures are abun- 
dantly commingled, as if the great shoals of fish 
had gathered together, and here found a burial- 
place. One might daily detach fragments of 
fish, and delightedly speculate on the mighty 
and marvellous geological mutations, which have 
made, not indeed “of a city an heap; of a 
defenced eity a ruin,” but, reversely, a city out 
of a heap, and a populous city out of a ruin of 
old fish-bones, and stout reeds, and tall grasses, 
and tiny shells; first laying them all low and 
decaying them, and afterwards building them 
up in piles of regularly interlaced strata; thus 
completely changing the whole order of exist- 
ence, and yet, by destruction, producing sub- 
sequent advantage, and making the lower orders 
of animals and vegetables to minister by their 
very death and decay to the comfort and wealth 
of the crowning animal of animals, when Man 
came busy and skilful upon the long silent 





shores and former forest-grounds of an early | 
world. 

A curious line of thought might be pur-| 
sued as to the economic consequences of the | 
comparative nearness to the surface, or distance | 
from it, of our principal coal-fields. In the case 
of Manchester, for instance, the position and 
perhaps manufacturing prosperity of the city 
depended, not merely on the fact of its being 
situated on a coal-field, but also as much on 
the fact that the contained coal is not too 
far from the surface for easy attainment. Pro- 
bably upon this hinged the character of the 
trade of the city; for in the adjacent Cheshire 
plains, where the coal-strata, if present at 
all, lie deep down, and under a vast thick- 
ness of sandstone, agriculture takes the place 
of mechanism and manufactures; and this 
is apparently a general contrast in England. 
Further, the rock systems posterior to the car- 
boniferous series are, from the presence of phos- 
phates, and other components, better suited to 
agriculture. These distinctions our author has 
hinted, but has not wrought out. He is, we 
think, quite right in holding views of this 
kind, and we do not wholly agree with those 
who believe that it is the race which has dis- 
tinguished the place of their abode, and not the 
place of their abode the race. Local geology 
clearly teaches that stratigraphical conditions 
govern the sites and the industries of great 
cities ; and Lancashire at large, with Manchester 
in particular, affords striking evidences of the 
truth of this opinion. 

Books on such themes, by competent hands, 
will always be interesting even to general 
readers; and the one before us, which is com- 
posed of discursive essays clustering round the 
central topic of the geology of the Manchester 
district, is good in design and in execution. 
Its defects in literary construction may be 
lightly visited, since the author is sound in his 
science and his inferences. Some of his printer’s 
errors, however, ought to have caught the 
author's eye, as they will at once catch that 
of any geologist. The “clephus primigenitus,” 
for instance, instead of elephas primigenius, 
is almost as monstrous as the mammoth 
itself. 

Dr. Dana’s small volume is substantially an 
abridgment of his ‘ Manual of Geology, which 
we noticed on its appearance last year. In this 
‘Text-Book,’ to use Dr. Dana’s own words, “ the 
science is not made a dry account of rocks and 
their fossils, but a history of the earth’s conti- 
nents, seas, strata, mountains, climates and 
living races ; and this history is illustrated, as 
far as the case admits, by means of American 
facts, without, however, overlooking those of 
other continents, and especially of Great Britain 
and Europe.” 

Even in the short paragraphs which make 
up the chapters of the ‘Text-Book’ the full 
knowledge of the author is manifest, and the 
results of the researches of many geologists are 
concisely and accurately stated. Those begin- 
ners, to whom conciseness is attractive and 
fullness formidable, may obtain the present 
‘Text-Book, and make of it a useful intro- 
duction to the science; adorned as it is with 
many of the beautiful woodcuts of the larger 
work. But we have little hope that such works, 
however concise and correct, will by them- 
selves be of essential service. The effective 
geological teacher can make them of use ; but 
they require his aid, and his familiar and diffuse 
explanations. With such a teacher and such 
a text-bock as that before us, the student may 
make satisfactory progress ; without the living 
teacher, we should prefer to recommend the 
author’s larger ‘Manual of Geology’ as more 





attractive reading because of its fullness. 


The improvement which has taken place in 
the geological manuals and text-books of the 
last few years is very remarkable. Those of 
Jukes and Page and Dana evince careful pre- 
paration, and leave little of importance to be 
desired in the same direction. But the student 
must from the first be a frequenter of quarries, 
railroad cuttings, natural sections and sea- 
coasts. There, and there alone, can he apply 
his textual knowledge. : 

Most readers of Sir Charles Lyell’s volume 
and of the present little book would be sur- 
prised that it should be entitled a ‘Reply’ to Sir 
Charles Lyell. But in relation to brevity let 
the author be heard :—“ His treatise, therefore, 
is brief, because the arguments adduced by 
Sir Charles, when separated from the mass of 
incongruous matter in which they are imbedded, 
are but few in number, and do not require any 
lengthened discussion in order to enable an 
intelligent reader to form an opinion in regard 
to them.” Mr. Brodie’s opinion would be in 
the Scotch form of verdict, “not proven.” It 
finds expression in such sentences as this :— 
“Though man may have been coeval with 
animals now extinct, and though changes in 
the climate, as well as in the physical geo- 
graphy, of Europe may have taken place since 
he first visited its shores, these circumstances 
do not prove him to have been an inhabitant 
of the earth for many thousand years.” Here, 
as throughout these pages, it clearly appears 
that the author has little appreciation of the 
immense scale of geological time; and this is 
the usual failing of the well-meaning class to 
which he belongs. 

It is, likewise, mere presumption in an 
ungeological critic, who, when referring to the 
finding of ancient flint implements in England, 
admits ignorance in these words :—“ We are 
not ourselves acquainted with the districts in 
which these manufactures of the olden time 
have been found,” nevertheless to add, “The 
beds of gravel cannot be ascribed to the effects 
of river floods; they have, in all probability, 
been produced by the action of the tide, and 
that agency is at once so powerful, and so 
uncertain and irregular in its operation, that 
it is idle to speculate on the time which it 
required to effect the changes which these 
localities have undergone.” It is certainly idle 
to reason geologically with such a writer, and 
equally idle to regard his production as a Reply 
to Sir Charles Lyell’s volume. 

The latter chapters of this little book are 
somewhat better than the earlier ones, and 
may interest those who have read nothing else 
upon the presumed transmutation of species 
and other collateral topics. As a Biblical 
conservative of the old school, the author 
briefly expresses the ordinary views, but adds 
nothing worth quotation. If his opinions on 
the Mosaic narrative are of interest to any 
readers, the following is the substance of 
them: “He regards the submergence of the 
earth under the deep, spoken of in the first 
chapter of Genesis, as simple literal fact. He 
believes that the creatures afterwards formed 
were cast, so to speak, in the same mould as 
those that had lived before; and that the 
present creation of irrational beings is, in all 
its essential particulars, a restoration of that 
which previously existed.” And finally, in 
giving Sir Charles Lyell a parting thrust, Mr. 
Brodie, with much self-complacency, “ does 
not object to Sir Charles’s conclusions in regard 
to the antiquity of the earlier remains of man 
because they are contrary to Scripture; he 
rejects them simply because they are not 
supported by facts.” To such writers and 
reasoners it will be of little consequence that 
a large number, of observers accept these con- 
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clusions in the main, simply because they are 
supported by facts. 





Daleth ; or, the Homestead of the Nations. 
Egypt Illustrated. By Edward L. Clark. 
(Boston, U.S., Ticknor & Fields; London, 
Low & Co.) 

Someruine in the style and spirit of Mr. 

Curtis’s ‘ Nile Notes,’ Mr. Clark, who is also an 

American traveller, produces ‘Daleth.” Daleth 

is the Hebrew letter of that name, perhaps the 

Delta of the Greeks; it means a door or en- 

trance. It is found on many temples and 

columns ; and Mr. Clark poetically assumes that 
it may be taken as a symbol of Egypt itself, and 
as an expression of Egypt’s place in history. 

‘Daleth’—we mean the American volume, 
not the Hebrew letter—is a rhapsody on the 
power and glory of the Pharaohs, often eloquent, 
fanciful, quizzical, ludicrous, yet always read- 
able and attractive: not adding, not professing 
to add, much to our knowledge of the Nile and 
its chief cities; but putting what is already 
known in an extremely bright and picturesque 
way before the reader’s eye. 

Mr. Clark, as may be inferred, places a very 
high value on the arts of Egypt. Everything 
good came from the Nile. To that splendid 
source he would trace the most ancient and 
renowned civilizations— the learning of the 
Hebrews, the arts of the Etruscans, the science 
of the Greeks. All science, all philosophy, 
were borrowed from Memphis, the City of 
Good :— 

“Thales, the celebrated Greek astronomer, was 
taught by the Egyptians, six centuries before Christ, 
to calculate eclipses, and determine the equinoctial 
points; and his countryman, Eratosthenes, nearly 
three centuries later, could measure a degree of 
meridian and the circumference of the earth. 
Anacreon, who flourished in the age of Thales, refers 
in a drinking ode to the light which the moon 
borrows from the sun. Aristotle says the Pytha- 
goreans taught in Italy what was learned at Heli- 
opolis, of the earth revolving round its centre, 
making day and night; and also of its moving 
about the sun, as the centre of our system. Plutarch 
says the Milky-Way is composed of stars, the earth 
is round, the heavenly bodies are attracted to each 
other, and all are impelled in their order. Demo- 
critus confirms this, and adds that the centre of the 
earth is full of fire. We cannot doubt whence these 
truths were obtained, when we see the stars grouped 
and named on the walls of the temple, or read in 
the interpretation of the four books of Hermes, 
preserved from a very great age of Egypt, of fixed 
stars, of solar and lunar conjunction, of the phases 
of the moon and the revolution of the stars. Even 
the great Copernicus seems to study under the 
shadow of Egyptian temples.” 

In other sciences it was the same as in that 
which taught the mystery of the stars, In 
chemistry perhaps, in the mechanical arts cer- 
tainly, the Egyptians were our masters :— 

“The science of chemistry is everywhere seen in 
their daily life. It is not a little surprising that 
Moses should know sufficiently the property of 
acids to be able to reduce to dust the golden calf. 
But it is not difficult to say who taught him this 
art. The steel, whose blue edge the accurate 
painters of the Egyptian tombs have preserved, is 
more than three thousand years old. How did they 
temper copper with tin? How mould and use the 
metals? How work the mines of Nubia and Sinai 
and the Red Sea, which extend far under the water ? 
We wander amid these mines to-day, and behold 
the remains of the poor workmen, where the shafts 
have broken or the excavations fallen, with a new 
idea of the greatness of that power which offered 
necatombs of lives in the building of altars to which 
the nation was a great sacrifice. Or how is it pos- 
sible that the hardest granite and softest sandstone 
were alike engraved and polished with a skill far 
surpassing the workmanship of the finest chisels in 
France? The obelisk which stands in solitary state 











in the Place de la Concorde at Paris turned the 
edge of the best steel, and the date of its erection 
could scarcely be put upon its pedestal, yet it was 
crowded with hieroglyphics. Upon many of the 
monuments of Egypt the letters are three inches 
deep, and the closest observation discloses only the 
perfectness of the work. The most delicate lines 
covering hundreds of square feet of the finest polished 
stone set at defiance all modern art. We learn 
that they gave bronze blades the elasticity of steel, 
and, without hardening it, made copper cut stone. 
Basalt was a plaything to them, and porphyry 
yielded, like marble, to the delicate yet strong 
touch of these masters. Vasari, the architect of 
Cosmo de’ Medici, tells us that the Duke found the 
secret of cutting granite in the Egyptian style. 
This may be true, but the art is now lost. And 
whether the sand of Ethiopia or Pelusium polished 
the surface, whether the chemists hardened the 
chisels, or softened the stone, for the engraver, 
there they stand as triumphs of an art which 
waited centuries for a name.” 


In this spirit of respect and veneration for 
the extinct races of the land, Mr. Clark goes 
up the Nile, starting from Alexandria, until he 
reaches Thebes and Phile,—everywhere pic- 
turing the country as it is and as it was, and 
always in the brightest colours at his command. 
One of his best passages gives a picture of Cairo 
in the early summer; a picture fanciful, perhaps 
faint, yet true to the East in every line:— 

“When the rising river touches the feet of the 
acacia-trees which grow on the island of Rhoda, 
when the terraces of Boulak blossom with the 
willow and the white myrtle hedges, and the gardens 
of Shoobra blush with the pomegranates, comes the 
great holiday of the seasons. Rhamedan, the Lent 
of the Moslems, is past, and all the full canals make 
Cairo an Oriental Venice. Harems float by in 
graceful boats. The pale Circassian, the languid 
Georgian, the graceful Greek, draw aside something 
of their veiled seclusion. Dreams of unknown 
beauties and unseen beings fill the heart of the 
young men. The mosques grow more soft, and the 
crescents of the minarets glisten like stars on 
the water. The arches widening as they spring 
upward with Persian beauty, the fretwork and 
tracery of India, and the slender grace of Arabia, 
seem more airy and graceful in the ‘festival of 
waters.’ The lemon and almond trees fill the air 
with fragrance. The gardens of violets and roses 
and orange shrubs are redolent with luxury. Over 
the walls climb the white jessamine and the ruddy 
grape. The fountains scarce find room in the 
squares. Morning and evening ebbs and flows 
the tide of life through the gateways of the city. 
Cairo is now that voluptuous place of which 
the Arabian poets dream. The daughter of the 
Fatimites, the bride of Saladin, has become the 
Tyre of the Saracens. The summer comes steal- 
ing along the avenues of the city, and touches 
this splendour. It vanishes like a dream. The 
Romans long ago bade their invalids follow the 
cool breeze northward. Yet Cairo is always true 
to itself, and neither Bagdad nor Damascus is 
more rich in the pictures of that peculiar Eastern 
life, which the days of Shishak did not invent or 
the reign of Caliph Omer abandon. The seasons of 
the year and the changes of her history are not 
equally pleasing, yet all are suggestive. As the 
muezzin in the strength of manhood climbs to the 
summit of his minaret and sounds out with clear 
voice the different calls to prayer, yet contents 
himself with a place somewhat lower, when the 
hand is less firm and the foot is less steady, until 
at length his feeble voice is scarcely heard from the 
colonnades in the still evening, and another will 
soon waken the sleeping to prayers, so the voice of 
Cairo changes in glory and power, yet the burden 
of her call is ever the same, giving the reality and 
freshness of that cheerful life to the Nile valley 
which even the Pyramids do not disdain to echo.” 

In the ninth chapter Mr. Clark makes a little 
story, after many models, in order to introduce 
details of ancient Egyptian life. The success is 
not very great, perhaps; yet the particulars are 
chosen with much art. 





We must add that the volume is copiously 
illustrated, both by diagrams and coloured 
drawings. Not many of these are unfamiliar 
to readers of books on the Nile; but they lend 
the charm of completeness to a volume, which 
is in every way a pleasant one. 





Words and Places; or, Etymological Illustra- 
tions of History, Ethnology, and Geography. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Tue family of the “Taylors of Ongar” may be 
said to be literary pur sang. Our grandmothers, 
in the years of their young maternity, gave the 
‘Hymns for Infant Minds, of Jane and Ann 
Taylor, to their children, and that book is still 
kept passing through the press to the nursery. 
The writings of the amiable Jefferys Taylor 
continue to have an appreciating public. The 
author of the ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm, 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, is as zealous and as successful 
an author as he was when that remarkable 
book first appeared ; and now that gentleman’s 
son, taking for his pleasant subject the etymo- 
logical illustrations of history, ethnology and 
geography, shows his ability in a new field to 
support and to enhance the literary honours 
attached to his family name. 

Our first impression on closing this volume 
was, that although there were some interpreta- 
tions of names which we were not altogether dis- 
posed to accept, and a few which we decidedly 
declined to accept, yet the volume was so full in 
itself, and embraced such extensive limits of 
placeand time, that no local name, in England at 
least, and presenting any difficulty, had been 
passed over without a guess at, or a translation 
of, its meaning. Mr. Taylor’s volume, however, 
does not profess to exhaust its subject in this 
manner. His uncle, the late Rev. Joseph Gil- 
bert, begins his autobiography with the words, 
“About nine miles north of Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, the traveller comes to a village named, 
from what derivation I know not, Wrangle.” 
Mr. Taylor does not make us wiser than his 
uncle in this respect, nor does he inform us 
why the road-side ways in Lincolnshire are 
called rampers; but, on the other hand, he 
goes briefly but lucidly into the matter of the 
Danish settlements in Lincolnshire, and dis- 
courses as pleasantly and cleverly thereon as 
might satisfy even an unreasonable inquirer. 

Indeed, if the map given in this volume 
indicated the limits in which Mr. Taylor pro- 
posed to confine himself, we should be justified 
in adding that he gives much more than he 
promises. In that map we see the Saxon ele- 
ment pervading two-thirds of England, the 
greater portion of the Scottish Lowlands, break- 
ing out as it were sporadically in Ireland, which 
is otherwise all Celtic, and showing its presence 
by a little patch about Boulogne, in Picardy, and 
amid the Danish settlements in Normandy. 
The Celtic element in England is confined to 
Cornwall and to all Wales, save its south-west 
extremity, which, with the north-west of Eng- 
land, and running up to the south-west of 
Scotland, is Norwegian. The latter element 
prevails in the north of Scotland, in which 
country the districts between the extreme north 
and the Lowlands is Celtic, the characteristic 
also of Brittany. The Danes have left little or 
nothing in Ireland, except a bare name here 
and there, such as Danes’ Hill or Danes’ Fort, 
and the hills or forts so called generally consist 
of two not far apart. Along our eastern coun- 
ties, above Lowestoft and stretching towards 
the midland districts, the Danish element is 
supreme. From such elements, and we may 
include the Roman, is the English blood drawn. 
That is to say, we are not purely English, nor 
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even Anglo-Saxon, but a mixture of Celt, | 
Latin, Dane, Norwegian and Saxon. Among | 
these, the Northmen should stand to -the rest 
as the Frank does to the Gaul, but the truth | 
isthat there is little distinctive blood in England. | 
We form a British mixture of which the traces 
are to be found in local names, and the quality | 
in ourselves. “ English” is in truth the name 
of the quintessence of five component parts. 

Mr. Taylor’s volume, however, ranges far 
beyond the parts here indicated. He almost 
reads the history of the world in the story of 
its names, and this history is now social now 

olitical, now civil now religious; every name 

as a signification, and the declaring this leads 
to the revealing of a world of knowledge. Thus 
the name of a place may help a student toa 
safe conclusion. Pen Zance is still “Penzance,” 
and the Celt there abides victorious; but when 
it takes the form of “ Holy-head” it indicates 
the supremacy of the Saxon. Some Celtic 
names would not so well bear translation as 
Penzance. For instance, numerous as_ the 
changes have been in Ireland, from Celtic to 
Saxon names, there are some that look and 
ring better in their original form and metal. 
A man need not be ashamed of living at 
Drumshamboe, but put that into its Saxon 
form, “ Back of the old cow,” and it hardly 
looks like a suitable name for the residence 
of a modern gentleman. 

In looking abroad over the outer world, 
Mr. Taylor alludes, passingly, to the northern 
names in Greece which certify a Scandinavian 
presence there, but he has omitted the stronger 
proofs still of an Indian immigration. In the 
late Dr. Pococke’s ‘ India in Greece,’ published 
in 1852, there was no want of very wild 
hypothesis, but withal there was an abundance 
of singular ethnological matter. That writer 
started with the assertion that Sanscrit was 
the language of Pelasgic and Hellenic Greece. 
That question we will not discuss; but out of 
the assertion Dr. Pococke built up a curious 
work, which, only for his riding his hobby too 
violently (as violently as George Dyer rode his 
Hebrew hobby-horse through Welsh Scriptural 
nomenclature), would have received more 
attention than was awarded to it at the time 
of its appearance. What is sound therein will 
serve to guide other explorers, and what is 
unsound will equally serve to warn them, more 
especially those who are apt to jump too readily 
to a conclusion respecting the signification and 
the bearing of a local name. Such persons as 
the latter, who are influenced by the inclination 
alluded to, can see in the map of Greece as 
interpreted by Dr. Pococke,a methodical Indian 
immigration. By his reading of the names, he 
shows how as the immigrating tribes had been 
settled in India so did they settle in Greece. 
The names of Greek districts, rivers, hills, 
valleys, headlands, bays, and so forth, all 
read by the Sanscrit, are found to have a 
significant meaning, as being altogether redu- 
plications of the names of districts, rivers, 
hills, valleys, headlands, bays, and the like, in 
India. They who denied Dr. Pococke’s pre- 
mises could not fail to discern, amid much 
learning of a grotesque sort, that there was 
something in the volume quite as ingenious 
as it may have been exaggerated; and they 
who thus denied, and yet found that the inge- 
nuity often almost took the form of an incon- 
trovertible demonstration, must or ought to 
have felt that in all future ethnological inqui- 
ries what most seems may be least like the 
truth after which they are searching. Mr. 
Taylor has avoided this Greek and Indian field 
of inquiry altogether. 

Mr. Taylor shows the historical value of 





local names. Those in the Isle of Man prove 


the old Scandinavian presence and power in 
that island; and that power and presence are 
as easily to be traced on the American coast, 
where, in the tenth century, what we now know 
as Massachusetts bore the Norse name of Vin- 
land. The world itself, indeed, is studded with 
names indicative of the nation, the hopes, fears, 
flattery, gratitude, designs or humours of the 
conquerors, discoverers, or settlers. In other 
cases, the names denote the limits within which 
dwelt certain peoples. From the evidence of 
local names, it has been shown that the Belgz 
were of Celtic and not of Teutonic race. The 
local names in Switzerland indicate half-a-dozen 
different tribes, with varying languages. Some 
places have had a sacred and a common, others 
an inner and an outward name. Valentia was the 
sacred name of Rome,and Julius Czesar slew Va- 
lerius Soranus, who acknowledged no god but 
the soul of the universe, for having uttered the 
name to enemies who, by using it, might conjure 
the Penates from the city. Of inner and outer 
names, so to speak, there are many samples. 
We English are, to the Welsh and other nations, 
Saxon; and the Welsh, to all the world beside 
aterm of contempt, signifying strangers or wan- 
derers, were to themselves and the poets known 
as Cymri. 

It is not in every case that the accepted 
name of a place demonstrates a truth in con- 
nexion with it. Mr. Taylor points to the fact that 
“ Barbary,” by a tricksy playing with a vowel, 
speaks of a nation of savages, and not of the 
gallant and lofty Berbers. There are instances 
where an etymologist might be tempted into 
a more justifiable application of a wrong word 
than in the above case. When we remember 
that De Luna, the Arragonese admiral, once 
declared that no barque, of whatever country, 
should sail the waters without his master’s per- 
mission, and that no fish should dare put its 
head into upper air without the shield of the 
King of Arragon round its neck, one is almost 
willing to believe that there must have been 
some affinity between Arragonese and arrogance. 

Among the matters which Mr. Taylor will 
have to correct is his definition of whiskey. 
“Tt is,” he says, “a contraction of the Erse 
word Usquebaugh, “ Water of Life”: the “ eau- 
de-vie,” this would make, of the French. 
Whiskey, however, is simply the modern form 
of Uisge, water. Usquebaugh, or Uisgueboy, 
indicates the colour of the Irish whiskey, and 
is equivalent to “ yellow water,” the hue which 
it acquires from the saffron in it. One of the 
Lords of Antrim, in the olden time, was named 
from his golden hair, “Sorley boy,” or yellow 
Charley. Mr. Taylor derives our “grogram ” 
from the gros-grain of the coarse-textured 
French material. While we took this from 
our neighbours, they adopted our “ Nankeen” 
jackets and trousers, name and all; but when the 
two governments disagr ed, and war was im- 
minent, the French authorities dressed their 
executioners in Nankin suits, and the dress 
disappeared forthwith from good society. Eng- 
lish names linger there still; a “boulingrin” is 
a smooth green sward such as we require for a 
bowling-green; our “riding-coat” has been con- 
verted by them into a redingote as the name 
for a great-coat generally; while the term 
carrick was adopted in memory of the special 
great-coat which was worn by Garrick during 
his triumphant visit to Paris. 

Every page in Mr. Taylor’s book affords 
matter for extract, but the following, on the 
corruptions of names, will, perhaps, have a 
special interest with English readers :— 

‘‘Teutonic nations, for instance, inhabiting a 
country covered with ancient Celtic names, have 
unconsciously endeavoured to twist those names 
into a form in which they would be susceptible of 





explanation from Teutonic sources. The instances 
are innumerable. The Celtic words alt maen, 
mean high rock. In the Lake District this name 
has been transformed into the Old Man of Coniston. 
In the Orkneys a conspicuous pyramid of rock, 
1,500 feet in height, is called the Old Man of Hoy; 
and two rocks on the Cornish coast go by the 
names of the Old Man and his Man. The Dead 
Man, another Cornish headland, is an Angliciza- 
tion of the Celtic dod maen. Brown Willy, a 
Cornish ridge, some 1,370 feet in height, is a cor- 
ruption of Bryn Huel, the tin-mine ridge. Aber- 
maw, the mouth of the Maw, is commonly called 
Barmouth ; Kinedar has been changed into King 
Edward; Dun-y-coed, a ‘ wooded hill’ in Devon- 
shire, is now called the Dunagoat ; and Eastbourne 
was, no doubt, eas-bourne, the water brook, the 
t having crept in from a desire to make the Celtic 
prefix significant in English. Anglo-Saxon and 
Norse names have not escaped similar metamor- 
phoses. The name of Maidenhead has given rise 
to the myth that here was buried the head of one 
of the eleven thousand virgins of Cologne, but 
Mayden hithe, the ancient form of the name, 
shows that it was the wharf midway between 
Marlow and Windsor. So Maidstone is not the 
town of maids; but the town on the Medway. 
Hungerford, on the border between the Saxons 
and the Angles, was anciently Ingleford, or the 
ford of the Angles. Audley End is a corruption 
of Audley Inn, and Kenilworth is written Killing- 
worth by Shakspeare and Marlowe. Kenilworth 
was a very ancient hunting-seat, and the transfor- 
mation of the name is probably due to a supposed 
reference to the kennels of the hunting pack. In 
the Lake District we find some curious transform- 
ations of Norse names. Silly Wreay is the happy 
nook, Cunning Garth is the King’s Yard, Candy 
Slack is the bowl-shaped hollow. Fitful Head, 
in Shetland, familiar to all readers of the Waverley 
Novels as the abode of Norna in ‘The Pirate,’ 
has received its present not inappropriate name, 
by reason of a misconception of the original Scan- 
dinavian name Hvit-fell, the white hill; and Cape 
Wrath, beaten, it is true, by wrathful storms, was 
originally Cape Hvarf, a Norse name, indicating 
a point where the land trends in a new direction. 
As might have been anticipated, French and 
Norman names in England have been peculiarly 
liable to suffer from these causes. Chdteau Vert, 
in Oxfordshire, has been converted into Shotover 
Hill ; Beau chef into Beachy Head ; and Burgh Wal- 
ter, the castle of Walter of Douay, who came over 
with the Conqueror, now appears in the form of 
Bridgewater. Beau licu in Monmouthshire, Grand 
pont, the great bridge over the Fal in Cornwall, 
and Bon gué, or the good ford, in Suffolk, have 
been Saxonized into Bewley Woods, Grampound, 
and Bungay. Leighton Beaw désert has been 
changed into Leighton Buzzard; and the brazen 
eagle which forms the lectern in the parish church 
is gravely exhibited by the sexton to passing 
strangers as the original buzzard from which the 
town may be supposed to derive its name.” 

The sexton mind has a peculiar process of 
its own. That functionary at Loch, in Switzer- 
land, proves to you that a certain knight rode 
in panoply up the face of a perpendicular rock 
by exhibiting the saddle in which he did it; 
but, perhaps, the Leighton Buzzard sexton was 
not more ignorant than a rector of the last cen- 
tury, who thought that France was especially 
alluded to in Scripture, under the form of 
Mount Seir. 





NEW POETRY. 

The Fall of Babylon: an Epic Poem. By the 
Rev. Hibbert Newton, B.A. (Westerton.)—From 
the Preface to this book we may infer that some 
remarkable events will follow its publication. It 
appears that while the friends of Babylon, whoever 
they may be, “ felt in January, 1848, quite secure,” 
the Rev. Hibbert Newton took a very different 
view of their position. It was at that time his 
conviction ‘that we were far advanced in the 
events of the Sixth Vial, and would soon come to 
the Seventh, with its ‘great earthquake’ and the 
final ruin of ‘great Babylon.’” A little further on 
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Mr. Newton observes, ‘The next month showed 
who was right. A few weeks after the printed 
announcement of ‘The Fall of Babylon’ all Europe 
shook with the downfall of the great monarchic 
supporter of Babylon’s cause.” If such results 
supervened upon the mere announcement of Mr. 
Newton’s epic, the appearance of which it seems 
has been postponed until now, what consequences 
may not be expected from its actual publication? 
It is, however, open to discussion whether the 
events which followed the writer’s advertisement 
had any connexion with his prophetic insight. 
This question we prefer to waive, nor will we offer 
an opinion as to whether the fall of Sebastopol, 
the introduction of iron ships, and the phenomena 
of spirit-rapping are, as Mr. Newton takes them 
to be, direct fulfilments of certain predictions in 
Scripture. We doubt not that, however over-con- 
fident in his tone, he has approached these topics 
with earnest feeling. It is enough to remark, that 
striking events occur in every age, and that, there- 
fore, a mind which is bent to find in them the veri- 
fication of particular prophecies will seldom have a 
difficult task. Our duties, however, relate to Mr. 
Newton in his character of poet, rather than in 
that of seer. Some notion of his style may be 
gathered from the following sketch :— 

It was his youth’s ambition and his prayer, 

Who had of this world’s wealth no lack, to be 

In senate house: and once well seated there, 

He would by speech and pamphlet policy, 
Prepare the mind of England for that change, 

His spirit’s ken beheld in distance loom; 
Yet indistinct within its vision range, 

Struggling to light from out a stormy gloom, 

But like the inexperienced and the young, 

Whom not yet conflict with men’s hearts did train; 

All sanguine that his oratoric tongue 

Would conquer, where the gospel fail’d to reign, 

He would to modern politicians prove 

A Pym or Hampden: and in fancy treads 
The path of these in serious change to move 
For an impeachment; but cut off no heads: 
Preferring treason’s modern way to death— 
To be hung up to general contempt. 
Then free from foes, he’ll rule the popular breath, 
From all disturbing fickle airs exempt, 
Tn praise of his own life-long premier rule. 
This brain of thirty summers ye’ll exeuse, 

Till sent at least ten trying years to school ; 

Now soaring in wild style of Delphian Muse, 

Gaily into the future. 

—We need not enter further into the characteristics 
of this “ Epic,” nor describe its plot. Those who 
see any poetic gold in the specimen turned up may 
be assured that they have a rich field to dig in. 
‘The Fall of Babylon’ contains about twelve 
thousand lines, none of them much worse than 
those which we have quoted. 

Ballads from the German. By Henry Inglis. 
(Edinburgh, Blackwood & Sons.)—We have here 
a copious selection from German poets, amongst 
whom Freiligrath, Uhland, Schiller and Lenau are 
the most conspicuous. Mr. Inglis appreciates and, 
to a great extent, reproduces the poetic feeling of 
his originals,—no small praise when, as in the case 
of Uhland, the point and sentiment are often deli- 
cate almost to elusoriness. The chief defect in 
these translations is their imperfect melody, the 
metre being often violated with an abruptness 
which, in verse professing to be regular, is no less 
displeasing than incorrect. As an example which 
is free from this defect, and also a suggestive 
rendering of a poet more remarkable for what he 
implies than even for what he utters, we extract 

THE ANCESTRAL VAULT. 
UHLAND, 

There went a hoary war-worn sire 
Across the solitary wold, 

Up to the sanctuary old, 

And stepped into the gloomy choir. 

In ranks, the bannered vault along, 
The grim ancestral coffins lay; 

And through the darkness came alway 
A warning, wondrous strain of song. 
“Ye warriors, in your shrouds of mail, 

Your stately burial-dirge I hear; 

It calls me to yon empty bier— 

It bids your latest kinsman hail.” 

There stood, by shadows half concealed, 
One empty bier amongst the dead: 
He laid him in the narrow bed, 

Cold pillowed on his dinted shield. 

His sword, recumbent on his breast, 
Was folded in the sleep of death ; 
Hushed was the ghostly anthem’s breath, 

And the dead warriors were at rest. 





—On the whole, Mr. Inglis’s translations are suffi- 
ciently various and well executed to give a fair idea 
of the originals to the merely English reader, and 
to induce all who have acquired German to make 
further acquaintance with them. 


The Poems of Robert Lowell. A New Edition, 
with many New Poems. (Boston, U.S., Dutton & 
Co.)—Mr. Robert Lowell—not the Lowell—has 
the faults and merits which have become almost 
characteristic of the latest American poets or 
poetasters. Nice in diction, minute, though some- 
what feeble, in the painting of objects, they want 
fervour and breadth of style. So much is this the 
case with Mr. Lowell that, whenever he becomes 
thoroughly in earnest, as in his religious poems or 
those on the war, he throws aside his filagree pret- 
tinesses of manner, and speaks either with ener- 
getic plainness or with a vividness of imagery to 
which he seldom attains in themes of sentiment or 
fancy. The best poem in the book is that entitled 
‘A Rhyme read by Two Lovers,’ the burden of 
which is the evanescence of all human joy—even 
that of love itself—unless hallowed by religion. 
The sweet and pure sentiment of this poem cannot 
well be conveyed by an extract, but we quote its 
opening pictures of a landscape and an “interior”: 

The earth, without, was dark and very still: 

No loving moon leaned downwards from the night 

To draw forth, out of darkness, vale and hill, 

And wooded town, and far stream glistening white ; 

And with her patient, maiden-modest skill, 

Set the whole silent scene before her sight ; 

And the near park 

Was still and dark, 

And night and stillness, more than all 

Clung to the trees beside the wet house-wall. 

No insect’s hum, nor bat-wing’s whirring stroke, 

Nor sudden cry the night's thick stillness broke. 

Cool through the casement came light evening airs 

From off the meadows wet with summer-rain : 

At times a rain-drop, shaken unawares, 

Dripped from its hold, held long, but held in vain. 

The gauzy curtain, flowered, slight and frail, 

Swelled with the soft air, like a pleasure-sail 

And, in the room, a rich, soft radiance fell 

From the high, shaded lamp, on graceful things 

Which woman knows to choose and set so well 

That from her mere warm touch a new grace clings. 
—These scenes are painted with the delicacy which 
is usual with Mr. Lowell, and also with a freshness 
and graphic truth which are less frequently his 
characteristics, 

The Nun of Enzklisterle; a Legend of the Black 
Forest: in Six Songs. By Mrs. T. Ogilvy (née 
Bosanquet). (Masters.)—In this medieval legend 
Mrs. Ogilvy relates that a certain German emperor, 
overpowered by his foes and wounded in battle, is 
borne to the convent of Enzklisterle. He is there 
tended by a nun named Sister Claire, with whom, 
on his recovery, he falls passionately in love. After 
some struggles with conscience he seeks from her 
a return of his attachment, pledging himself to 
marry her, if the Pope can be induced to absolve 
her from her vows. The Sister, shocked at a pro- 
posal which she regards as impious, withdraws her- 
self from her lover, until, humbled and penitent, 
he is about to quit the convent. She accompanies 
him to a little distance beyond the walls, where he 
is set upon by hirelings. Claire interposes, and, 
receiving the fatal blow meant for the Emperor, 
expires in his arms. The latter is opportunely 
rescued; and the tale ends with the impression 
which the tragic fate of the pure and devoted Claire 
leaves upon his mind. This legend is not remark- 
able for originality of treatment, but its various 
details are earnestly and gracefully set forth. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Study ofthe Physical Sciences. By G.D. Wood. 
(Calder.)—Mr. Wood has produced a very interest- 
ing little essay, which may lead some to the study 
which he advocates. But a writer who is to enforce 
the introduction of a study ought to be very free from 
all that may give occasion against him. Now Mr. 
Wood has a share in three defects which are very 
frequent among teachers of physics. First, wrong 
reasoning and wrong generalization. He gives 
us eight examples, as specimens of what physics 
will do for developing logical acumen and general- 
ization. Of these, five contain invalid inference, 
and two are not physical, one is geometrical, the 


the fire with water in never burns. Jnference; 
Heat is carried off by the steam.” Now first, the 
“never” is not true; for frequent use will at last 
make a hole in a kettle, even though water be 
never absent. Secondly, we cannot infer that steam 
carries off heat. All we can say is, that further 
inquiry shows that steam carries off heat, which 
we take to be the explanation of the safety of the 
kettle. But this is not inference from the mere 
fact of the kettle being uninjured. The following 
generalization is simply wrong. Inference (gene- 
ralization): Heat expands matter beeause iron and 
water are expanded by heat. Secondly, physical 
writers are very apt to exaggerate the misdoing of 
former ages. Mr. Wood informs us that in the 
250 years following the bull of Pope Calixtus (1484) 
against witchcraft, each year on the average, saw 
16 executions in Scotland, 120 in England, and 
400 in Germany. Where is the proof of this? We 
suspect there is nothing but what Mr. Wood calls. 
‘*moderate calculation.” Where we see these large 
numbers, we always remember the traveller who 
said that a Mexican bishop had burnt ten millions. 
of heathens to convert them: this bishop, says 
Voltaire, probably exaggerated ; but if it had been 
only five millions, it would have been something. 
There is enough of horror in what we know by 
good evidence ; there is no occasion to “ calculate,” 
and no reason to look for truth in the result. 
Thirdly, a writer on physics very often repeats. 
some tradition about history which has no founda- 
tion. Mr. Wood tells us that it was the observa- 
tion of Mars and its variation in brightness which 


astronomy. We think we have heard this story 
before: we cannot find it either in the biographer 
Gassendi or in the historian Delambre; and we: 
suspect it altogether. ‘How truly grand is the 
long roll of man’s triumphs...... victories over 
ignorance, prejudice, and _ superstition...... not 
that hideous strife which glories in destroying 
commerce, ravaging provinces......In the strength 
of armed men we see but power shared by tigers 
and wolves......” Have the tigers and wolves called 
science to their aid? This eulogy is absurd as ap- 
plied to science the peacemaker : there is never a 
discovery but what is immediately applied to the art 
of destruction, which has been fearfully increased 
of late years. To be sure there is to be said that 
the great powers of Europe are suspending their 
operations until they have settled exactly the best 
way to kill: but look at Denmark and at America! 
And the “long roll of man’s triumphs.” There is 
unmeant satire in this. The “long roll” is that 
performance on the drum at which every man in a 
garrison must turn out at once, be he in what 
state he may. Heaven grant that when science and 
gunnery have settled their matters we may not. 
have to beat the long roll. In the meanwhile, let 
us hear no nonsense about the peaceful triumphs 
of science : as yet she is an untamed shrew and a 
lawless vixen. * 

The Motions of the Top, Teetotum, and Gyroscope 
explained. By Lieut. E. D. Aske, R.N. (Quebec, 
Hunter & Co.)—The director of the Quebec 
Observatory founds his explanation upon the sup- 
position that we “are allowed to consider the top,. 
teetotum, or gyroscope, as part of a sphere which 
is revolving about a common axis, with a similar 
figure of revolution taken away from the opposite 
hemisphere.” Of this he gives no proof, and no- 
justification except a few words which do not con- 
vince us. We suspect that the rest of the sphere 
will appear in strict formule in a way which is not. 
calculated on here. But the tract is ingenious, 
and may lead to some truth, even if its principle 
be wrong. 

Lessons in Elementary Botany: the part on Sys- 
tematic Botany based upon material left in manu- 
script by the late Prof. Henslow, with numerous 
Illustrations. By Daniel Oliver. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—The Rev. Prof. Henslow left, when he died, 
materials for a small volume of Lessons on Botany, 
such as he gave very successfully to his class 
in the University of Cambridge, and the parish 
school of Hitcham, in Suffolk. Prof. Henslow 
taught by means of selected types and flower- 
schedules. His success having invested his method 
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intrusted to Prof. Oliver, to be used in preparing 
a cheap book designed to teach the Elements of 
Botany on Prof. Henslow’s plan; and which might 
serve as an introduction to the excellent text-books 
already published. Prof. Henslow appears to have 
been a very digressive teacher. Popguns being 
made of the stem of the elder, the professor would 
talk of pneumatics. The ash representing the 
olive order in Britain, he would discourse on 
specific gravities and soapmaking ; the saltworts 
led him into glass-making ; the hop into brewing ; 
the bittersweets into the analysis of a potato; and 
the bellflowers suggested wonderful bells! We 
are not told whether or no the worthy professor 
included Big Ben among the Campanulacez. Prof. 
Oliver has omitted these digressions, which must 
have had their charm, especially in the parish 
school ; and has prefaced the lessons on types by 
a few simple chapters on structure and physiology. 
After mastering these chapters, the learner is 
prepared for making the flower-schedules. Prof. 
Henslow employed these schedules to train his pupils 
in habits of attention to the most constant or im- 
portant points in the structure of flowers. The 
most important characters are based upon the ad- 
hesion, cohesion, and suppression of parts of the 
flower. The representative types of the natural 
orders chosen are not the best, but the most 
easily obtained specimens. The structure and 
character of the types are illustrated by good 
woodcuts. Profs: Henslow and Oliver have been 
quite right in thinking that a small, simple, and 
cheap book for beginners in Botany is really 
needed, but as for their book, the present little 
volume, it leaves, as the French say, much to desire. 
The type and schedule plan is, however, an ex- 
cellent one ; and any beginner who shall patiently 
and perseveringly master it, making schedules of 
all the plants he can get, will find the first difficul- 
ties of Botany, as presented in the hand-books of 
Bentham, Lindley, and others, removed, and a path 
opened before him into the mysteries of plant life. 

Of miscellaneous publications we have to mention 
—The Operation of the Patent Laws, with Suggestions 
for their better Administration, by A. V. Newton 
(Triibner & Co.),—The Action of the Patent Laws 
in Promoting Invention, by C. D. Abel (Taylor 
& Francis),—Notes on Wood, by Joseph Justen 
(Dulau & Co.),— Lines of Demarcation” between 
Man, Gorilla, and Macaque, by Dr. Halford (Mel- 
bourne, Wilson & Mackinnon),—The Civil Service 
of India: an Analysis of the last Four Examina- 
tions, with Remarks and Suggestions, by the Rev. 
G. C. Hodgkinson (Longman),—The Indian Cur- 
rency: a Review (Madras ‘Daily News’ Press),— 
Indian Paper Currency, with some Suggestions for 
its Improvement (Indopolite), (Madras, Gantz),— 
On the Practice of employing certain Substitutes for 
the Genuine Ingredients in some Articles of Daily 
Food ; considered as it affects the Health of the 
Community: a Paper by a Lady (Lewis),—Report 
to the Contributors to the Pennsylvania Relief Asso- 
ciation for East Tennessee, by a Commission sent 
by the Executive Committee to Visit that Region, 
and forward Supplies to the Royal and Suffering 
Inhabitants (Philadelphia, Printed for the Associa- 
tion),—Thames and Medway Admiralty Surveys, 
by J. ©. Gooden (Wade),—Lake Land: English 
and Scottish (Hamilton),— Confessions of the Faculty, 
by a Medical Practitioner (Clayton),—T7he New 
Zealand Rebellion: a Letter from H. Sewell to the 
Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton (Macmillan & Co.),— 
Jeems the Doorkeeper: a Lay Sermon, by Dr. 
Brown (Edmonston & Douglas),—A Voice from 
Derby to Bedlam (Hardwicke),—Jnsurance Com- 
panies. The Balance Sheets of Insurance Companies ; 
on, the real Advantages of Publicity examined by 
Reference to the Accounts of Companies presented 
to Parliament in June 1863, by H. Ayres (Foss),— 
Sunshine; a New Name for a Popular Lecture on 
Health, by Mrs. Dall (Boston, Walker), — and 
Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury 
on the Schleswig-Holstein Question, by Germanicus 
Vindex (Liverpool ‘ Daily Post’). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Ainsworth’s Tower of London, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Bauer’s Lectures on Orthopedic Surgery, royal 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Bledsoe’s Theodicy, a Vindication of Divine Glory, royal 8yo. 12/cl. 
Blythe House, by R. F. H., post 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (Nisbet), 16mo. 1/ cl. 





Byron’s Poetical Works, new edit. 12mo. 3/6 (Routledge). 
Campion’s Nature & Grace, Sermons at Whitehall, er. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Cassell’s Concordance to Holy Bible, 32mo. 1/6 cl. 

Chavasse’s Advice to a Wife, 6th edit. 12mo. 2/6 swd. 

Cleyelands, The, or, a Wife’s Influence, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Collins’s Complete Commentary (2 vols.), Vol. 1, 4to. 25/ cl. 
Combe’s Constitution of Man, Henderson Edit., 3/6 cl.; 2/6 swd. 
‘oote’s A Neglected Fact in English History, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
D’Aubigné’s Reformation, Time of Calvin, Vol. 3, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Derby Day, The, a Sporting Novel, by Bracebridge Hemyng, 1/6 
jobson’s Rambles by ‘* The Ribble,” 1st series, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Fawcett’s Voice of Devotion, 400 Psalm Tunes, roy. 8vo. 6/ swd. 
Frazer’s Treatment of the Diseases of the Skin, fe. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Fry’s Doctrine of Election, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Fullerton’s Too Strange not to be True, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Garrod’s Essentials of the Materia Medica, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 10/6 
Gaussen’s World’s Birthday, new edit. 12mo.2/6 cl. 

Gilbert and Churchill’s Dolomite Mountains, 1961-3, illust. sq. 21/ 
Gore’s Heckington, 2nd edit. feap. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Guinness’s Hymns of the Cross, 16mo. 2/6 cl. gt. 
zuy’s Learner’s Poetic Task Book, new edit. 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Hamilton Graeme, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Haunted Hearts, by author of ‘ The Lamplighter,’ 2 vols. 16/ cl. 
1ock’s Crinoline in its Bissextile Phases, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. _ 

fours (The) of the Passion, ed. by a Priest of the Eng. Church, 5/ 
rving’s (Edward) Collected Writings, ed. by Carlyle (5 vols.) V. 2,12/ 
ames’s Man at Arms, 12mo. 1/ swd. i 

Longfellow’s Poems (Bell & Daldy’s Elzevir Series), 12mo. 4/6 cl. gt. 
Monro’s Leila, a Tale, 12mo. 1/ swd. 

Monro’s Pascal the Pilgrim, 12mo. 1/ swd. 

Moore's Six Sisters of the Valley, 2nd and cheaper edit. illust. 5/ cl. 
Mottley’s Sanitary Condition of Margate, 1837 - 62, royal 8vo. 1/swd. 
Mouhot’s Travels in Cambodia and Laos, 1858-60, illust. 2 vols. 32/ 
National Magazine, Vol. 15, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Our Farm of Four Acres, 20th edit. er. 8vo. 1/ bds. 

Perowne’s The Book of Psalms, Vol. 1, 8vo. 14 cl. 

Plain Sunday Readings for Farm Boys, new edit. 18mo. 1/6 cl. 
Stuart’s Explorations in Australia, ed. by Hardman, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Taylor's Probable Causes, &c. of American War, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Webster's 3 isn and Synonyms of Greek Testament, 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Tilt’s Handbook of Uterine Therapeutics, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Tuckerman’s America and her Commentators, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Vv elvet Lawn, a Novel, by Charles Felix, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage, Peerage, Baronetage, &c., 1864, 1/ea. 
White’s History of England to 1858, new edit. cf. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Who Wins? Autobiography of Samuel B. Carlingford, post 8vo. 6/ 
Yardley’s Fantastic Stories, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Zander on the Ophthalmoscope, transl. by Carter, royal 8vo. 8/ cl. 
Zoe’s Brand, by author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy,’ 3 v. 31/6 cl. 








SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE DANISH WAR. 
Copenhagen, May 19, 1864. 

THE modern custom of sending newspaper cor- 
respondents to a place where war, or some great 
calamity, or a great festival is going on, affords 
many advantages to mankind. The curiosity 
of the nation that can afford to pay such emis- 
saries is amply and agreeably satisfied: the public 
every morning at breakfast taking their seats 
like the Romans of old in the amphitheatre, to 
see the gladiators fight, or the wild b&asts devour 
their human prey—with this advantage, however, 
over the ancient Romans, that, while the modern 
amphitheatre is immensely wider, they are, at the 
same time, saved—as behoves our Christian age— 
the actual sight of blood and tortures, although 
in the case of festivals going on, it must regret- 
ingly be admitted, they are deprived of the sweet 
music too. 
. To the other advantages must be added, the 
real information and instruction often conveyed to 
the reader; whilst the people to whom corre- 
spondents are sent, if they happen to read the 
reports, often derive some benefit from them too. 
We—for I belong to such a little nation served up 
at your breakfast—we learn to see ourselves with 
new eyes ; national virtues and drawbacks, to 
which we were hitherto blind, because we all share 
them, are now revealed to us through the eye of 
the foreigner ; we are seeing ourselves in a looking- 
glass, and sometimes, like Narcissus of old, stand 
riveted to the spot, spell-bound by our own unex- 
pected beauty; whilst at other times, disagreeably 
surprised, we know not where to hide ourselves. 

A Special Correspondent of one of your contem- 
poraries, writing from the Danish head-quarters at 
Diippel, once described in feeling words some of 
our excellent Northern qualities, among which 
was our honourable absence of spies. The Danes, 
he said, are often surprised by their enemies, be- 
cause they scorn the use of spies or scouts ; their 
natural character is so straightforward, that were 
a Dane to enter the Prussian camp as a spy, he 
would openly tell the Prussians on what errand he 
had come, and therefore the Danish army employs 
no spies. How proud I felt on reading that letter ! 
I may even attribute to the impression it made upon 
me, a possible loss of a small sum of money ; for 
just a few moments after reading it, I was accosted 
by a distant acquaintance of mine, who requested 
the loan of a little money, and, in spite of some 
dim apprehension, I said to myself—If this country- 
man of mine, a Dane, intended to borrow without 
repaying me, he would straightforwardly say so. So 
I parted with the money, with what final result I 
do not yet know, although I may be justified in 
having my misgivings. After the fall of Diippel, 





when the first smarting pain was over, on reading 
a German account that boasted of their havi 
surprised us, I remembered the friendly Engli 
letter, and felt tempted to say almost as King Francis 
the First said, after the battle of Pavia—A11 is lost, 
save oursimplicity. Just then, I made the acquaint- 
ance of the chief commanding our corps of spies. 
From the fact of such an official existing in actual 
service I may, without claiming for my nation any 
particular cunning, be allowed to conclude that 
we know what spies are, and that we are not, alas! 
such fools as to deserve to be implicitly trusted. 
Whilst thus disclaiming a national virtue carried 
to our account, I do full justice to the friendly 
intention of your countryman, and I may, together 
with my fellow-citizens, seize other occasions of 
gaining instruction from him. One such oppor- 
tunity he afforded us on the 5th instant, while 
passing through Copenhagen to visit Elsinore, by 
giving judgment en route on some disputed point 
of Art. For more than thirty years, earnest stu- 
dents have been occupied with the question, 
whether it be possible or not to create a nationad 
art of sculpture. It would seem, that the deeper 
and more complicated emotions of the mind, and 
the different characteristic forms through which 
they manifest themselves in the different nations, 
are more especially adapted for the romantic arts, 
such as painting and music, which for that reason 
may become, and have become, national—whilst 
sculpture, occupied in rendering more simple, and 
more general feelings, and in investing them with 
forms of beauty, must always take a more cosmos 
politan turn ; and in so doing must cling to the 
ancient Hellenes, to whom, as it were, beauty was 
revealed. As sculpture, it is further alleged, 
obeying its own innate laws, strives fully to ex- 
press an idea in an adequate, classical form, there 
are general ideas almost incapable of being treated 
in clay, or marble—Christ, for instance, is never 
justly represented in sculpture—whilst certain 
national ideas, for other reasons, meet with ob- 
stacles. Thorwaldsen, though treating with his 
usual master-genius such realities of life as busts, 
and portrait-statues, when requested to create 
specific Northern or Scandinavian sculptures, such 
as an Odin by the side of Jove, a Thor by the side 
of Mars, at once declined the task. His reasons: 
were these: ‘Northern mythology bears the stamp 
of the climate in which it was born. As our nights 
are long and our days of sunshine but few, our 
grandest ideas of old are more fitted to be pom 
dered over with closed eyes than to take shape 
and to be exhibited to the full view of the people. 
Suppose I create a majestic, beautiful figure, a 
ruler of Heaven and Earth, he will become a Jove, 
unless I make him one-eyed ; and even in thus dis- 
figuring my statue, in order to realize an Odin, I 
shall have gained nothing, if I do not, at the same 
time, convey to the spectator the idea that the 
missing eye is given in pledge to Mimer, the 
guardian of the well of wisdom,—and of this I feel 
incapable, the more so as the missing eye is either 
the sun or the moon.” 

The task declined by Thorwaldsen, to some 
minds, nevertheless, remained attractive ; the 
more national and Scandinavian our politics 
became, the more some artists were induced to try 
their strength in that direction. M. Stein, a young 
man of considerable ability, a few years ago, made 
a great effort, the subject chosen being Loke and 
Sigyn. Loke, the divinity vacillating between the 
gods and their enemies, after playing the Asa-gods 
many tricks, at length committed a great crime 
against them ; and though assuming various shapes 
to baffle their persecutions, was caught at last and 
condemned to a horrible punishment. Four moun- 
tain-rocks were laid on him, one on each leg, and 
one on each arm, and over his head was suspended 
a serpent, dropping its poison down upon him. 
In this position Loke is abandoned by all 
save his wife Sigyn, who, unable to deliver him, 
holds up a vessel to intercept the dropping 
poison ; but when the cup is full, she must turn 
away to empty it; and now Loke, exposed 
to the poison, is seized with convulsions, and these 
convulsions produce the earthquake. M. Stein, 
undertaking to master the subject, exhibited his 
work, and we all agreed that there were the rocks, 
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the serpent, a powerful man and a gentle woman ; 
the only thing wanting was the earthquake-pro- 
ducing divinity, or something mysteriously grand 
and gloomy,—that, if it might not tell the whole 
tale, would convey to us, at least, an idea related 
to it. It Was something like a Prometheus, but 
not simple enough—stammering instead of speak- 
ing out. If I am not much mistaken, that failure 
had a deterring effect on artists bent on producing 
Scandinavian sculpture, whilst a Swedish painter, 
M. Winge, during his sojourn at Rome, in 1863, in 
an excellent picture, proved the same subject to be 
far more adapted for his art. Opinions, however, 
may still be divided, or may have been divided 
until the 5th of May, when the above-mentioned 
English Correspondent, on leaving Copenhagen for 
Elsinore, cut short the discussion and decided in 
favour of Odin, Loke, Sigyn, &c., by the declara- 
tion that Thorwaldsen was a man who could have 
created Scandinavian sculpture, but who has 
petrified that of Greece and Italy. I have no 
doubt that in future our sculptors, instigated by 
such authority, will produce Scandinavian works, 
but, as the impulse is due to a countryman of 
yours, I hope you will purchase them. 

Meanwhile, fortunately, if is not an exclusively 
Danish question, but is a matter of interest to all 
to whom Art is something more than a pastime or 
a topic of drawing-room conversation, whether 
Thorwaldsen deserves the name of a “‘petrifactor” or 
not. At first sight, it might appear as if his great 
name sufficed, like armour, to protect him from 
such arrows. It may be said, if somebody were to 
represent Wellington as having lost the battle of 
Waterloo, who would care? Well, M. Thiers has 
tried so to arrange the narrative of that battle as 
to make it appear that Napoleon did not, at least, 
quite lose it, and, without the intervention of 
English historians, who knows what might be 
the final result, with time and French care? A 
deceased artist, especially a sculptor, is in a still 
less favourable position among the contending 
sciools and systems of our time. Unable to rival 
him in true creative power, some of the younger 
generation feel themselves capable of surpassing 
him in novelty of invention, and give out the 
watchword that he is old-fashioned, superseded, 
left behind by the progress of mankind. Left in 
lonely majesty to the admiration of those very few 
born with a keen sense of beauty, and to whom an 
opinion emitted on matters of Art is a question of 
conscience, he becomes to the public at large a 
myth,—a hollow name floating in the air,—and 
stands in need of the written or printed word to 
recall him into reality. Only as far back as 1862, 
at the world’s fair in South Kensington, Thor- 
waldsen’s ‘Shepherd Boy,’ for instance, might have 
been seen. To what nation did that boy belong? 
To none, and to all; to everything through which 
our kind struggles towards ideality. By the 
spectator it was felt that although the Shepherd 
Boy was reposing, he was not tired; although 
nude, he was not in need of garments; although 
a shepherd, he was, at the same time, a prince, 
carrying to the mind of the spectator, as it were, 
a remembrance of Paradise, or an idea of future 
glory to which the human race aspires. By 
imparting such sweet, ennobling sensations, Art 
takes her proper place within the precincts of 
Religion, and the artist becomes something more 
than a “‘petrifactor” or stone-worker. At the 
same time, his wonderful ‘ Mercury playing Argus 
to Sleep’ was exhibited; and his ‘ Night,’—the 
soothing divinity gliding through the air, with 
two sleeping children in her arms, conveying to us 
the idea of sweet Mercy reigning in the expanse, 
when the sun has left us,—his ‘Day,’ strewing 
roses and gladness, his ‘Cupid-Vender,’ &c., are 
now, through a noble Danish means of industry, 
becoming distributed in the form of medallions of 
biscuit-china among many households at home and 
abroad, where, it is to be hoped, they do not enter 
without awakening gratitude to him who created 
them. I claim not the slightest share of that grati- 
tude for Denmark ; you may admire Thorwaldsen 
without pledging yourselves to send your Channel 
fleet to the Baltic. If he was, as he wished to be, 
@ true sculptor, a pupil of the Greeks, he belongs 
to you as much as to us, and by the simple, ideal 








beauty of his works, he may save you from falling 
into admiration of a workmanship producing 
marble lace, or flirting with marble-veiled female 
heads, or sensual Odalisques exhibited in a case 
illuminated through coloured glass. 

Our claim on Thorwaldsen is best justified by 
the fact of our remaining faithful to his simplicity 
in sculpture as well as in other branches of Art, — 
the drama especially. Even the Germans, unable 
to produce, hitherto, a national drama themselves, 
profess their admiration of Holberg, Oehlenschliiger, 
Heiberg, &c. To my surprise, your countryman 
complains of our having ‘bored him with heavy 
dramas”; for some of us, who know the theatres, 
and really see their performances, feel disposed to 
complain in the opposite direction, of a certain flim- 
siness being introduced of late, of farces and other 
light pieces gaining the ascendancy over the 
serious drama. But the very war, with its stern 
calls upon us, may help to re-temper, to harden 
the spirit of our public, and to restore the vigour 
of our national drama. A nation is often less 
injured by death raging on the battle-field, than by 
the luxurious life of peace. M. GoLpscHMmnpr. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

THE annual Return to an order of the House of 
Commons made by the British Museum gives us 
the sole account of the progress and recent acqui- 
sitions of that institution. From that just issued 
we learn that the cost of the establishment for the 
current year will be, in round numbers, 96,4001., 
against 94,900/. for that which is past,—of this, 
47,400/. is for salaries, 3,000/. for house expenses, 
—and 70,3002. for purchases, 2,2007. for the same, 
special. Bookbinding and preparing for the Zoo- 
logical, Geological, Mineralogical and Botanical 
Departments cost 10,500/.; of this handsome sum, 
7,000/. is for binding printed books, 1,000U. for 
MSS. Printing costs 2,2001.; buildings, furniture, 
&c., 11,0007. From the above total deduct 4,2001. 
derived frodm funds in hand, and we have the 
estimate of sums required from Parliament, 92,1001. 
The number of visitors in 1863 to the general col- 
lections was 441,000 (against 895,000 in 1862); 
there were 108,000 readers’ visits (against 122,500 
in 1862). Total number of visits, 554,700 (against 
1,024,000). 

The Reports of heads of departments present 
many points of interest. The progress of cata- 
loguing counts by tens of thousands of entries in 
the Printed Book Department and that of the 
MSS.: 14,000 printed books have been bound, 
1,700 repaired, and 1,300 maps have been mounted. 
Readers average 372 a day, each using, on an 
average, 11 volumes. The additions to the Library 
were 36,300; of which 28,220 were purchased, 
6,500 acquired by copyright. The number of parts 
of volumes obtained is 39,700, including 652 by 
international copyright treaties ; 28,200 were pur- 
chased. 1,650 maps, charts and plans, in more 
than 5,000 sheets, and 3,600 pieces of music were 
acquired, besides nearly 1,000 works. Nearly 
324,000 stamps have been placed on these articles. 
The total number of articles received was 107,800. 

The activity of the Department of MSS. has 
kept pace with that of Printed Books. The Index 
to the Catalogues of Additions for 1846 and 1847 
has been printed, and will shortly be published. 
The Catalogue of Additional MSS. for 1855 is 
completed, and minor catalogues advanced. Groups 
of subjects have been collected, re-arranged, num- 
bered and registered. 461 MSS. and 114 charters 
and rolls have been added to the General Collec- 
tion. Among the most valuable additions are a 
Cartulary of the Abbey of Peterborough, date 
1396-1438,—the Bundbuch, or Acts of the Swa- 
bian League, 1480-1495,—a volume of State 
Papers, 1527 to the end of Henry the Eighth’s 
reign, including many from the King and Crom- 
well to Gardiner, while Ambassador to France,— 
an autograph letter of Ariosto to Zardino, 1522,— 
a large collection of MSS. belonging to Oliver St. 
John, among them a copy of his speech in defence 
of Hampden, 1637,—three Coptic Papyri relating 
to the Monastery of St. Pheebammon, Hermonthis. 

In the Department of Oriental, British and 
Medieval Antiquities and Ethnology, important 








changes have been made in the exhibition and 
arrangements. Examinations have been made of 
many valuable examples. Fac-similes of 90 Phceni- 
cian, Carthaginian, and of 42 Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions have been published, with explanatory letter- 
press by Mr. Vaux. A large collection of lake- 
antiquities from Switzerland has been placed in a 
table-case in the British Room. 875 additions 
have been made, including—Egyptian: a funereal 
ritual on papyrus in the Hieratic character,—and a 
bronze figure of Isis. Assyrian and Babylonian: 
two stones from Babylon, similar to the ‘Caillou 
Michaud” at Paris; on one of these is a figure of 
an early Babylonian king and an inscription relat- 
ing to the purchase of a field, date probably the 
twelfth century B.C.,—two stones from Kurkh, 
with bas-reliefs of kings and inscriptions on every 
side; one of these is dated 860 B.c. Pheenician 
and Early Oriental: four gems of the former class, 
inscribed,—a large intaglio of a king in the 
Parthian head-dress, with a name not in the 
lists. Early Christian: the important collection 
of glass from the Roman Catacombs, formerly 
belonging to Count Matarozzi, comprising seven- 
teen specimens, remarkable for their subjects 
and preservation; among the subjects are:— 
Moses striking the Rock, Daniel and the 
Dragon, the Seven-branched Candlestick, heads of 
Christ, figures of SS. Peter, Paul, &c.: named 
portraits, of which the most remarkable is dedi- 
cated to the Acherontine Hercules. By means of 
this addition the collection has become inferior 
only to that of the Vatican. British and Medieval: 
Wrought flints imbedded in stalagmite, and asso- 
ciated with wrought and unwrought reindeer 
bones, from a cave at Les Eyzies, Dordogne, prov- 
ing the existence of barbarous men while the deer 
must have been common in that district, —a col- 
lection of Lake Stone Antiquities from Switzerland, 
and a series of those of the Bronze period,—three 
Celtic iron celts from Hallstatt,—148 bronze wea- 
pons, implements and ornaments from the Thames 
and Ireland, transferred from the Museum of 


Economic Geology,—three fragments of gold from 


the treasure found at Mountfield,—querns from 
the Cheviot,—a bronze from the Thames,—two 
Roman altars, found in pulling down the church 
at Bisley, Gloucester,—a very remarkable bronze 
Byzantine weight, with figures and letters inlaid 
with copper and silver, and other articles too 
numerous to mention. Ethnographical : a stone celt 
from Paramaribo,—Terra-cotta figures, and a 
human head, artificially shrunk to be worn as a 
trophy, “of great rarity,” from Ecuador,—a brass 
standard of the King of Oude, in the form of a 
hand, with numerous figures and inscriptions. 

The acquisitions of the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities comprise: a large terra-cotta 
coffin from Camirus, painted with heads, animals, 
and flowers in brown and crimson on a pale ground, 
the ornaments probably derived from Phcenician 
sources,—a Panathenaic amphora and other vases 
from the same place,—a naked, male, colossal 
torso, from Elza, school of Pergamus, Macedonian 
period,—a Hydria, painted in red and white on 
black,—a collection of Greek vases, terra-cottas, 
and other antiquities from Gela and Agrigentum, 
emphatically said to have been presented by Earl 
Russell, but less emphatically owned to have been 
discovered by Mr. Dennis, and paid for by John 
Bull. 

The Department of Coins and Medals has 
acquired 826 articles, of which 195 are Greek, 111 
Roman, 513 Medieval and Modern, 7 Oriental. 
The most remarkable of these are—Greek: a rare 
didrachm of Thebes; a very rare tetradrachm of 
Messene; a fine tetradrachm of Chios; very rare 
tetradrachms of Ialysus and Lindus; and two 
copper coins of Tiryns, a place hitherto unrepre- 
sented in the Museum cabinets; a fine didrachm 
of Ptolemy the Fifth; and a large number of 
Ptolemaic coins. Roman: a rare aureus of Euge- 
nius; a solidus of Libius Severus, one of Constan- 
tine the First. Medieval and Modern: a rare 
sequin of Hugo Lubens, G.M. of Malta, 1582- 
1595; a large gold coin of Sigismund the Third, 
of Poland; rare silver roubles of Peter the Second 
and Peter the Third, of Russia. 

Of the Departments of Natural History, Prof. 
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Owen writes in Adam’s vein. He has, during the 
ear, added to the collection more than 102,500 
apecimens,—at least his assistants have registered 
that number, but duplicates are not counted. Room 
has been made for the exhibition of 5,400 of these. 
He laments the case of certain classes as to space; 
the great heating apparatus of the Museum evapo- 
rates the alcohol in which some of his charges are 
preserved ; the very vaults are not large enough 
for his acquisitions. So comprehensive is the Pro- 
fessor’s mind, that Pan himself may some day be 


“found under a glass case in his gallery, having 


been duly cleaned, stuffed, ticketed, and perched 
on a neatly-varnished stand. Among the 98,800 
additions to the zoological collection, are those 
brought by Capts. Grant and Speke from the Nile 
sources, and by Drs. Livingstone and Kirk from 
the Zambesi, those brought by Mr. Lord from the 
North American boundary, and others from the 
Mackenzie River, by Mr. Ross, The examples 
from the Zambesi comprise a proboscidian insecti- 
yore, With a dentition like that of a ruminant. The 
Duke of Northumberland had the finest of his 
white stags of Alnwick shot, in order to increase 
the national collection of stuffed creatures. The 
Nile Expedition furnished a new tortoise and a 
nondescript Ophidian, and specimens of two new 
genera of the last. We have two new venomous 
serpents from Australia; a new species of Boide, 
from the Pellews; a collection of reptiles, from 
North Ceram, containing a new genus of snakes, 
and a new species of Cyclodus, besides several 
scarce forms showing a connexion of the Indian 
and Australian Faune in that island. 1,200 fishes 
have been added, including the series of British 
Salmonide. A collection of Hungarian freshwater 
fish. Mr. Johnson has discovered, near Madeira, 
new forms of deep-sea fishes, types of which are 
now in the Museum. Of Asiatic fish a collection 
came from the Lake of Galilee. The second portion 
of the collection of Dr. Bleeker, mostly unique, 
has been acquired, together with fishes from the 
Madras Presidency. The typical collection of 
Sumatran fishes described by Mungo Park was 
discovered at a public sale, and bought by the 
Trustees; likewise the typical specimens of Ben- 
nett’s ‘Fishes of Ceylon.’ Consul Petherick has 
sent beautifully-preserved specimens of fish, from 
the White Nile, including a number of undescribed 
genera and species. Siluroids have come from 
Australia. The Linnean and Entomological 
Societies have transferred part of their collections 
to the British Museum, including the Banksian 
and Kirby Collections. 

The Department of Mineralogy gained 670 
specimens. A great number of meteorites have 
been polished, to exhibit their structure. Two cases 
have been filled with pseudo-morphous minerals, a 
collection of which has been for some time in 
progress. A catalogue of the Aérolite Collection 
has been published. Among the acquisitions are: 
an iron meteorite from Chili; meteoric iron from 
the Desert of Atacama, and unique fragments from 
similar articles which fell at Kusiah, India, and 
the Cape ; an enormous block of green, transparent 
jade, from Irkutsk (cost 375/.); fluor spar, in mag- 
nificent crystals, from Cornwall and Durham; an 
almost unique crystal of petalite. The meteorites 
form by far the most perfect collection in the 
world, comprising 220 specimens. 


| 


The general estimate includes 5001. for Baby- 
lonian excavations, under Col. Kemball; 700/. for 
an antique bronze lamp, found in Paris; 1,000/. 
for a large and important collection of human and 
animal remains, weapons and implements in bone 
and flint, from a cavern at Bruniquel, South of 
France. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Viscount Berry is preparing a work on North 
and South America, which will narrate the emi- 
grations of the various European nations—Dutch, 
Spanish, English and French—into America, from 
the sixteenth century. 


engaged in preparing a history of the present Ame- 
rican war ; bringing down the events to the autumn 
of 1863. 

Mr. Warren De La Rue, President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, has issued cards for an 
evening reception at Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday, 
June 11. 

The Forty-first Anniversary Meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society will take place on Monday, 
the 30th instant. 

The Princess of Wales will be present at the 
splendid Fancy Fair, to be held at Orleans House, 
Twickenham, on Wednesdaysnext. The Fair will 
continue until Thursday evening ; and the proceeds 
will be given to the French Benevolent Society. 

The Painters’ Company, justified by their pre- 
vious success, are preparing a new exhibition of 


be held on Tuesday, next week. 


Thursday evening. The gardens were arranged 
for the purpose ; the conservatory and the glazed 
avenue being laid out as drawing-room and corridor. 
The assemblage of gay dresses and uniforms in a 
forest of brilliant flowers was new and enchanting. 
A few royal and distinguished guests were present. 
The reception is understood to have been experi- 
mental ; and it is pretty sure to be followed by 


For such parties the Horticultural Gardens are 
peculiarly well adapted. 





A Floral Féte was held on Tuesday last at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at South 
Kensington,—with fine weather, a noble collection, 
and a brilliant company. 

The Royal Botanic Society held their early 
summer show on Saturday last. Besides the natural 
flowers, which were singularly fine in bloom and 
perfume, there was an exhibition of artificial 
| flowers—wax, feather, shell, and paper,—many of 
them of very great beauty; though it is no sign of 
our good taste to find such things encouraged as 
works of Art. 

An “indignant reader” complains that having 





been induced by our review of ‘Henry Dunbar’ 
to send for that story, supposing it to be a new 
| work, he finds on turning over its leaves that he 
| has read it before,—that it is in fact an old story 

with a new name, having first appeared in one of 
| the weekly journals, under the more characteristic 


The Botanical Department has acquired 500 | title of ‘The Outcasts.’ It may be so; but no inti- 
species of British plants; 126 rare or critical ditto; | mation of the fact appears on the title-page or in 


67 British Alge, and examples of various descrip- 
tions from the Tyrol], Pass of the Simplon, Ceylon, 
Southern and Tropical Australia, Lizard Island, 
Tasmania, Sierra Leone, River Zambesi, Cape of 
Good Hope, Algoa Bay, Madagascar, South Caro- 
lina, Panama, Jamaica, Peru, Chili and Canada. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings has 
arranged the engravings of A. Veneziano and M. 
da Ravenna in three volumes; 373 engravings from 
Flemish works have been arranged; 1,021 English 
portraits have been classed ; more than 1,000 por- 
traits of persons living in this century have been 
placed alphabetically preparatory to being classi- 
fied. A new and much enlarged alphabetical Index 
has been compiled, containing the names of all the 
artists by or after whom there are specimens in the 
several collections. 


| the Preface. Surely it would be better for an author 
| to guard against the appearance of deception by 
| stating the facts, especially when so serious a 
| change is made as that of a title. 


| On the other hand, the publishers of ‘ Henry 
| Dunbar’ complain that our criticism was ‘ un- 
| friendly,” and that we charged them with unpro- 
| fessional puffery. Our answer is that we received 
| from those publishers a request to insert in our 
| columns the following modest paragraph as puff 
| preliminary :— 

“Henry Dunbar.—The publishers state that the whole of 
| the first edition of this new novel, by the author of * Lady 
Audley’s Secret,’ has been completely exhausted on the 

first day of publication; and that a second edition is in the 
press, and will be ready on Monday next. Admirers of 
| Miss Braddon’s prolific pen have mugh cause to rejoice in 
| her popularity, the growth of which is now made more 


Lieut.-Col. Fletcher, of the Fusilier Guards, is , 





works of Decorative Art in their City Hall, Little | 
Trinity Lane. A private view of the collection will | 


The Duke of Buccleuch received a large party | 
of Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society on | 


other summer evening fétes of a similar kind. | 





manifest than ever by the simultaneous issue of her 
writings in the French, German, and English languages. It 
is understood that Mr. Mudie and the leading library com- 
panies have taken unprecedentedly large numbers of ‘ Henry 
Dunbar,’ the public inquiry for early copies of which has 
had no parallel amongst recent works of fiction.” 

—Some of our indulgent contemporaries inserted 
the paragraph in their columns, in most cases 
marked as an advertisement. This sort of puffery 
is never used by the great houses; and we should 
think that few readers are likely to be taken in by 
it. The assertion that ‘‘ Mr. Mudie and the leading 
library companies have taken unprecedentedly large 
numbers” provokes a question. Mr. Mudie was 
known to have taken 3,000 copies, 2,500 copies, 
2,000 copies, of certain novels. Now, an unprece- 
dented number must have been more than 3,000. 
Had he taken more than 3,000 of ‘ Henry Dunbar’? 
Had he taken more than 1,000? Had he taken 
more than 750? Had he taken more than 500? Let 
Messrs: Maxwell & Co. answer these queries, if they 
please. They now add totheir former statement, that 
“the first edition was published on May 10, and 
was exhausted in one day; the second was ready 
on the 16th, and was sold out in a week ;......and 
these editions have severally far exceeded in num- 
ber the editions of any other novel issued by our 
firm.” Everything depends on what is meant by 
an edition. The edition of ‘Our Mutual Friend’ 
was 4(,000 copies; the first edition of ‘The Mill on 
the Floss’ was said to be 5,000 copies. But 500 
or even 50 copies may be called an edition. The 
statement that these editions ‘‘far exceeded in 
number the editions of any other novel issued by 
our firm” tells us nothing. Has “our firm ” pub- 
lished any other novel? If it has, and chooses to 
say how many copies it issued in each edition, the 
reader can judge for himself. We do not invite 
Messrs. Maxwell & Co. to take the public into their 
confidence in these details:—we would prefer that 
the younger members of the publishing trade 
should exhibit that perfect decorum before the 
public which is the habit, as well as the interest, 
of their more eminent brethren in the craft. 

Dr. Seemann has just returned from Venezuela, 
where he has been exploring the river Tocuyo, and 
discovered extensive beds of coal closely resem- 
bling the best Welsh steam coal. During this 
tour he has visited La Guaira, Caracas, Porto 
Cabello, and Chichirivichi, returning by way of 
Curacao and St. Thomas. 

The ribbon of the Legion of Honour has been 
given for literary reasons to M. Roche, the writer 
on French Grammar. M. Roche is settled in 
London, and is well known in literary and artistic 


_ circles, 


The Prix Bordin in literature has just been 
awarded, by the French Institute, to M. Taine, for 
his ‘ History of English Literature.’ 

The obituary of last week contains the name> 


| Dr. Normandy, a practical chemist, and a writer 


of popular books on science. Among other works 
from his pen may be named ‘The Handbook of 
Chemistry,’ ‘A Treatise on Agricultural Chemis- 
try,’ ‘Guide to the Alkalimetrical Chest,’ ‘The 
Chemical Atlas,’ and ‘ The Dictionary of the Che- 
mical Atlas.’ He died on the 10th inst, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age. 

A large volume has been prepared by Mr. D. K. 
Clark, on ‘The Exhibited Machinery of 1862.’ 
The book, which is copiously illustrated, is dedi- 
cated to Mr. William Fairbairn. 

Mr. Crestadoro, of Manchester, has issued a 
Catalogue of the books in the Free Library of that 
city. More than twenty-six thousand pieces are 
described in this ample volume,—the arrangement 
of which is alphabetical. A second series of entries, 
in smaller type, gives the headings and subjects. 
The first part seems to be very well done, and if 
the second is less perfect in result, the present 
state of the art of classifying books must bear the 
blame. In other respects, Mr. Crestadoro’s volume 
is satisfactory. The Manchester Free Library 
seems to be a fair collection. 

On Saturday last, Lord Houghton presided at a 
first public dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, 
when a large company assembled, and subscriptions 
to the extent of 1,400/. were announced from the 
chair. 
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Messrs. Bacon & Co. have published a new Map 
of London, mounted on a sheet, and folded so as 
to form a pocket guide. This map shows the postal 
districts and the railways,—both those completed 
and those in progress. 

Cardinal Wiseman has taken the men of science 
to task for a disposition, which some of them 
would stoutly deny, to make the most of any little 
discovery,—say of a bone in a cave, a flint in the 
rift, a jar in a well,—which, in their opinion, tells 
against the literal truth of the Mosaic records in 
the Pentateuch: ‘‘ We cannot shut our eyes,” says 
Dr. Wiseman, “to the aim or tendency of modern 
science, which is to demand, not equality, but 
supremacy ; not a fair balance, but a loaded scale, 
whenever it seems to come into competition with 
the claims of revelation. The moment the two seem 
to contend, in disagreement, for the belief of man, 
science at once exacts that all else should give way; 
and, unfortunately, too many yield at once, and 
surrender at discretion. The stump of a fossil tree, 
the bones of an extinct animal, a broken skull 
found in some inexplicable place, but requiring a 
solution equally from our assailants; nay, a pot- 
sherd, a sea-shell, the piles of a lake-village, the 
rudiments of stone instruments, all things—any- 
thing is heavy enough to turn the scale in favour 
of what is called reason. And we are ridiculed as 
fearing or opposed to science, as narrow-minded 
and hoodwinked bigots, for not at once adopting 
this confused mass of immature geognosy, and 
sacrificing, in honour of our acceptance, whatsoever 
has been to us venerable, whatsoever holy, whatso- 
ever lovely. No, if science, as now read by too 
many, says true, there was no time when God 
could have created man; no moment in which He 
could have impressed on him His own divine image. 
The human race, according to this version, springs 
from some scarcely-organized rudiment of matter, 
which gradually went on, through millions of ages, 
unfolding its means and powers of life, till, having 
passed through various brutish improvements, it 
reached the stage of existence which immediately 
preceded the human, providing for our inheritance 
—for the man the matured intelligence, for the 
‘woman the ripened graces, of the ape or the baboon. 
God help us! that many should have allowed 
themselves to accept such an origin, while a whole 
kost of proofs assigns to us that of revelation, makes 
man the bonding link between unthinking matter 
-and the breath of God, which made him sentient, 
reasoning, moral, and imperishable. Nay, which 
made him Godlike, and almost God.” 


A proposition has emanated from M. Le Verrier 
for the establishment of a comprehensive Astro- 
nomical and Meteorological Association, the head 
office of which would be in the Imperial Obser- 
vatory. The Association, the plan of which has 
been approved by the Emperor, will be under the 
direction of M. Le Verrier. 


The Mexican Scientific Committee, which was 
‘appointed in February last, by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, has held seven sittings. The 
Committee has been divided into seven special 
branches—commerce, medicine, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, archeology, public works and manufac- 
tures. Instructions have been drawn up, which are 
expected to yield very valuable results. 

All that portion of the Campana Museum ac- 
quired by the French Government is now arranged. 
The principal objects are placed in a hall recently 
thrown open to the sight of the visitor to the 
Louvre, when he arrives at the head of the stairs 
giving access to the collections. The hall is very 
handsomely decorated, and bears the inscription 
** Musée Napoléon ITI.” 

Among recent demolitions in Paris, is that of 
the old well-known Morgue. Not that this Musée 
des Morts has ceased to exist as an institution, for 
a much larger Morgue has been erected on the 
island immediately behind Notre Dame. In this 
new building every arrangement calculated to 
carry into effect the objects of the establishment 
has been adopted. In one apartment, lighted in the 
most effective manner, are twelve slabs of black 
marble, on which the unfortunate dead are laid; 
and in another apartment are fourteen similar slabs, 
destined for bodies that have become so decomposed 





that 1 recognition is no longer possible. Bath-rooms 


are abundantly supplied with water, which falls 
continuously on the bodies. The clothes appertain- 
ing to the latter are suspended in a room, in a very 
conspicuous manner, and, unless identified, remain 
exposed for a year. 





ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is <5 af OPEN.—Admittance (from Eight 
till Seven), 1s.; ie) 

JOHN *PRESC OTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
SIXTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (close i the National Gallery), from 
Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 18.: Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSE EPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 

INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near be rene § eae: Daily 
from Nine till dusk. Admission, 1s.; Ca’ 
viMnS FAHEY, Secretary. 





FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— The ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES—the contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools—is NOW OPEN.— 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 

Mr. SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of INDIA, 
THIBET, and CASHMERE, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 163, 
New Bond Street. Daily from ‘Ten till Six o  o’elock. —Admission, ls. 


Will shor tly Clo 18e. 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— NOW ON VIEW, 
CROMWELL WITH HIS FAMILY, painted by Charles Lucy. 
—Open from Ten till Five. 





Will shortly Close. 

EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— NOW ON VIEW, 
Selous’s great Picture of PHE CRUCIFIXION, 16 feet by 10; 
containing 300 Figures ; the City of Ancient Jerusalem, with its 
Temple, Palaces and Public Buildings, the Mount of Olives, and 
the Scenery round about. Mr. John Bowden's Descriptive Lec- 
ture at 12, 2, and 4 daily.—Open from Ten till Five. 


Will shortly Close. 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Besley eee —NOW ON VIEW, Carl 
Werner’s THIRTY Original DRAWINGS of JERUSALEM 
| rrccmes and the HOLY PLACES.—Open from Ten till 


ON VIEW, oe PICTU RE of the MARRIAGE of H.R. i the 
PRINCE of WALES, painted from Actual Sittings by Mr. G. H. 
Thomas, who was present at the Ceremony, by gracious command 
of Her Majesty the Queen, at the GER MAN GALL ERY, ues, 
New Bond Street, daily, from Ten till Six. Admission, 1s.— 
Invitation Cards issued for the Private View may still be made 
available for free admissions. 


The SCANDINAVIAN G ALLERY, 7 i be Seog a admission 
in = re Danish Widows and Orphans of the F ‘allen Soldiers 
ISN OPEN, with Original Pictures by the most celebrated 
F 4.» v artiste ‘ds uily from Ten to Six o’clock. 





HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES.—‘ London Bridge on the 
Night of the Marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales,’ and 
‘The Afterglow in Egy pt’; ; together with Robert B. Martineau’s 
Picture, ‘The Last Day in the Old Home,’ are NOW ON VIEW 
at “The New Gallery,” 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from 
Nine till Six and from Seven till Ten. —Admission, during the 
day, 1s. ; in the evening, 6d. 


CM ASSOR en VISITE. — — Positively the Last Week. — 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—Scénes et Chansons Teite Coaes 
—TUESDAY and THURSDAY MORNINGS NEXT Three 
o’clock, and SATURDAY EVENING, June 4,at Half- past Eight. 
Aga vial the Last_Representation.—Stalls, 7s.; Area, 3s.; Gal- 
ler. A few Fauteuils, 10s. 6d., may be obtained at Mr. 
Mitchell's Royal ee 33, Old Bond Street. 











SCIENCE 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—May 23.—Anniversary Meet- 
ing. — Sir Roderick I. Murchison, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. Markham, Hon. Secretary, 
read the Report of the Council, detailing the 
transactions of the Society for the past year, and 
describing its present state and prospects.—The 
President presented the Victoria Gold Medal to 
Capt. Grant, and the Founder’s Medal to Baron 
C. von der Decken.—The Members of the Council 
of the Society were then chosen by ballot ; and on 
the motion of Sir H. Rawlinson, seconded by Mr. 
J. Crawfurd, a rule of the Institution was sus- 
pended to enable Sir R. I. Murchison to be again 
re-elected as its President. The following is the 
list of officers for the year :—President, Sir R. I. 
Murchison ; Vice-Presidents, Rear-Admiral R. 
Collinson, J. Crawfurd, Esq., Viscount Strang- 
ford, and Major-Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson; 7rus- 
tees, Lord Houghton and Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 
Bart.; Secretaries, C. R. Markham, Esq. and 
L. Oliphant, Esq. ; Foreign Secretary, T. Hodgkin, 
Esq., M.D.; Council, Right Hon. H. U. 
Addington, Col. G. Balfour, Vice-Admiral Sir 
G. Back, T. H. Brooking, Esq., Lord A. S. 
Churchill, M.P., Lord Colchester, Right Hon. 
Sir D. Dundas, M.P., The Earl of Donoughmore, 
J. Fergusson, Esq., A. G. Findlay, Esq., Lieut.- 
Gen. C. R. Fox, F. Galton, Esq., C. C. Gra- 
ham, Esq., Rear-Admiral W. H. Hall, W. J. 
Hamilton, Esq., Sir C. Nicholson, Bart., The 





Earl of Sheffield, H. Danby Seymour, Esq, M.P,, 
W. Spottiswoode, Esq., J. Walker, Esq, Major. 
Gen. Sir A. S. Waugh; Treasurer, Reginald T, 
— Esq.; Assistant Secretary, H. W. Bates, 
Sq 


Sratisticat.— May 17. iii, J. Heywood, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: — Rev. A. Hume, LL.D,, G, 
Patmore, T. Pain, S. Raleigh, and J. M‘Clelland, 
Esqs.—- Mr. P. M. Tait read a paper ‘On the 
Mortality of Eurasians.—Mr. W. G. Lumley read 

a paper ‘On the Statistics of Roman Catholics in 
England and Wales.’ 





Numismatic.—May 19.—W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—B. V. Head, G. Lambert, 
and A. G. Scott, Esqs. were elected Members, 
—The Rev. A. Pownall exhibited a large gold 
medallion of Mary. It is remarkable as giving 
her the titles of Maria I., and Fidei Defen. 
satrix.—Mr. Evans exhibited an ancient British 
gold coin, found near Guildford.—Mr. Rolfe ex- 
hibited five forgeries of Roman large brass coins of 
Caligula, Otho, and Vitellius, which had been 
palmed off on a gentleman, as having been found 
in digging the foundations for a house in the City, 
Three genuine coins of Prolus and Maximian were 
sold with them, as having been found at the same 
time.—The Rev. H. C. Reichardt, of Cairo, ex- 
hibited several rare coins procured by him in 
Egypt and Syria.—Mr. G. H. Virtue exhibited 
some bank-notes of the new ‘‘ Fractional Currency” 
of the Federal States of America for 5, 10, and 
25 cents respectively.—Mr. Grenfell exhibited 
another note and also two tradesmen’s cardboard 
tickets issued at New York, and representing 1 
and 2 cents respectively —Mr. Vaux exhibited a 
selection of Oriental coins, from the collection of 
Col. Tobin Bush, upon which he communicated 
some remarks. —Mr. Williams communicated a 
paper ‘On Milling, not Marking,’ being a reply to 
a paper by Mr. E. J. Powell in the last Numis- 
matic Chronicle. 





ZoouocicaLt. — May 24. — Prof. Huxley in 
the chair.— Mr. W. H. Flower read a com- 
munication on a Lesser Fin Whale (Balenoptera 
rostrata) stranded on the coast of Norfolk, and 
lately presented to the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, by Mr. J. H. Gurney.—Dr. J. E. Gray 
read a paper ‘ On the Cetaceous Animals observed 
in the Seas surrounding the British Islands,’ 
which he enumerated twenty-eight species as 
having occurred on the coasts of this country.— 
Dr. J. E. Gray also read a note on Urocyclus, a 
new genus of terrestrial gasteropodous mollusca, 
discovered on the Zambesi river, by Dr. J. Kirk.— 
Dr. P. L. Sclater pointed out the character of a 
new species of Falcon, obtained by the late Dr. 
Dickinson, of the Central African Mission, on the 
River Shire, and proposed to be called Falco 
Dickinsonii, in commemoration of its discoverer.— 
Dr. P. L. Sclater also read a note ‘ On the Species 
of American Cuckoo of the genus Neomorphus.’— 
Mr. Leadbeater exhibited some remarkable tusks 
of an elephant from the East Indies, from the col- 
lection of Sir Victor Brooke, Bart.—A. communica- 
tion was read from Mr. Otto Semper, ‘On a New 
Species of Mollusk of the genus Callia, belonging 
to the family Cyclostomatide, and on a New 
Species of Vitrina from the Philippine Islands.’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Moy. Asiatic, 3.—Anniversary. 8}—‘ Chinese Literature in Eng: 

land,’ Sir “ Davis. 
— Architects, 

Tours. Anthropological, 8.—‘Syphilis in a Monke , Dr. Fair- 
bank ; ‘Abnormal Human Skulls,’ Dr. Gibb; ‘ Jaw from 
Buildwas Abbey,’ Mr. Roberts; ‘ Human Remains from 
Kent's Hole,’—‘ Ditto from a Brazilian Bone-Caye,’ Mr. 
Carter Blake. 

— Engineers, 9. —President’s Conversazione. 
— Royal Institution, 3.—*Animal Life,’ Prof. Marshall 

Wen. Horticultural.—Great Show. 

Tuvrs, Royal, 4.—Election of Fellows. 

Linnean, 
— Antiquaries, 8}.—Election of Fellows. 
— Roya Institution, 3.—‘ Music, 1600—1750,’ Prof. Hullah. 
— Chemical, 8.— * Discrimination = Organic Bodies by their 
Optical Properties,’ Prof. 


Fri. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ ma “Chemical Researches in 
the Royal Institution,’ 
_ Archeological Institute, 4. 
— Philological. 8— Shakspeare Notes,’ Mr. Jourdain ; ‘ Cha- 
racteristics of the Southern Dialect of Early English, 
Part 3,’ Mr. Morris. 
Sat. Actuaries, 3.—Annual General. 


Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Falling Stars and Metcorolites,’ 


Mr. A. Hersche 
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FINE ARTS 


a 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tur landscape pictures at this Exhibition are 
remarkably few. As if to compensate for their 
small number their quality is unusually high, and 
some of our best artists contribute two works, their 
custom being to send but one. We miss scarcely 
any painter whose productions are of great value 
except Messrs. Inchbold and W. Davis. Itis right 
to say, nevertheless, that many complaints are 
made of the rejection of pictures by artists whose 
least excellent works are accepted, and of the incon- 
siderate hanging of valuable pictures. Mr. Brett’s 
landscape, No. 569, is an example of the latter 
order of objections; at least as powerful a one is 
the very unfortunate positions awarded to Mr. 
C, P. Knight’s works, No. 533 and 557. Mr. 
Anthony has a claim to a better place for Nos. 
435 and 541. The productions of Messrs. Anthony, 
Knight, Inchbold, Davis and Brett, although dif- 
fering greatly in character, represent thought applied 
to landscape art in a manner against which the 
Academy seems to have set its face with firmness, 
such as marks its want of liberality and even of 
appreciation for that which will force its way. 
The positions given to Mr. Knight’s Morning Watch 
(No. 557) and to Mr. Anthony’s pictures scandalize 
every observer. 

Let us take the landscapes in the order they 
occupy on the walls, massing each artist’s works 
together. Mr. A. J. Lewis's Near the Wye (9) 
represents, with great breadth and love of natural | 
colour, a charming scene. It is thinly painted in 
some parts.—Although Mr. A. W. Williams's pic- 
ture, Golden Acres (11), is treated in rather a 
showy manner, there is so much that is truthful in | 
the colour of the ripe corn that clothes a headland | 
lying in the sun, and such force of execution | 
throughout the work that we gladly commend it | 
for those qualities. Mr. Creswick’s Early Morn- | 
ing in a Welsh Valley (14) is not only much warmer | 
and more varied in colouring than is usual with 
that artist, but it has greater variety of texture | 
in the foliage, and is broader in composition | 
than any work we have had from him for years 


past. | 








On the Clyde (84), a rocky river-pass, or | 
trench of stone, through which a stream has sawn 
its way and which is overshadowed by trees, lacks | 
some solidity of execution, but it is bright and | 
strong. Across the Beck in the North Country 
(470), although a fine and bright landscape, has 
more of the shortcomings of the artist’s peculiar 
manner than either of the above. It may be that | 
it is rather less cold and “neat” in execution than 
common, but the monotony of surface, “touchy ” 
method of painting trees and want of solidity in 
their trunks, so common of old, are here.—Mr. 
H. Moore’s Whitby Sands, Low Water (22), show- 
ing the wide, far-stretching sands, the high cliffs 
and higher ridges of the wolds; the time, harvest, 
and the sky delicately veiled by dropping rain or 
flying mists,—is a capital picture, although rather 
thin in painting. Heedful study of nature and 
thin, sketchy manner may be observed in No. 234, 
The Cottager’s Cow P.sture, a sloping meadow with 
cattle. The Whortleberry Gatherer (52), by Miss 
Redgrave, a bit of ferny ground with a grey and 
solid line of firs standing behind it, above them a 
glimpse of bright sky, and between their red stems 
the rich surface of a sunny meadow, is painted 
with knowledge and modest power.—Mr. J. R. 
Lee’s Outside the City—Storm approaching (60) is 
a beautiful little work, remarkable for natural 
colouring; the sky is admirable, the herbage finely 
treated.—No. 77, The Sea-Coast, Marsden, Dur- 
ham, by Mr. R. Watson,—waves tumbling at the 
foot of a cliff and over broken rocks, has excellence 
in its painting of the water and the motion it 
expresses. — Mr. J. Mogford’s Watergate Bay 
(99), the sea-edge, with wide sands, rugged and 
lofty cliffs and crisply-falling waves, is not the less 
— because its colour is sober and rather low 
in key. 

Mr. Linnell never painted a finer landscape than 
that styled Haymakers (37),—mowers resting in 





the heat of the day and on a half-cut meadow; 


with the ripeness of grass and the glitter of myriads 
of seed-pods; above is the brightest and softest 
summer sky; the distance a beautiful champaign 
country. In some qualities of style this work 
resembles those of Mulready, but it is not the less 
Mr. Linnell’s own. The same artist sends A Country 
Road (402).—A Glimpse of the Conway, by Mr. 
J.S. Raven (139), a vista of trees opening upon a 
placid river, with lofty cliffs rising at a little dis- 
tance from its banks, is, although rather sketchy, 
cleverly painted.— Fallen Timber (166), by Mr. R. 
Butler, scene in a beech-wood, is solid, but rather 
dull in colour, and shows fine treatment of soft and 
plumy foliage.—Study from Nature (117), by Mr. 
A. Burke, is the title of a picture in the French 
manner, showing trees in a water meadow; it is 
solid, rich in tone and generally excellent. By the 
same is a larger landscape, which is badly hung, 
styled Knockholt Beeches, from Sevenoaks Hill 
(268), a fine and grave work.— Banks and Braes 
(208), by Mr. W. Linnell, a piece of rugged land 
from whence we look over a woody country, has 
the foreground solidly and finely painted ; the dis- 
tance and mid-distance are rather coarse and 
exceedingly painty.—Mr. T. S. Cooper’s Sunshine 
and Shadow (211) might as well have been called 
‘Canterbury Meadows’ for all*the difference there 
is between it and many scores of similar works by 
the same author bearing the latter title. It repre- 
sents cows reposing in a meadow. This artist sends 
also, April Showers (472), and “March, 1864” 
(521).—Flowers, in a glass vase (212), and 259, 


| the same, by Mr. Fantin, are admirably painted, 


broad and bright.—Mr. R. Ansdell’s Highland 
Spate, Sheep being rescued from the Rocks (232), 
shepherds carrying sheep through a torrent, is 
painted with great spirit and rather less opacity 
than is common with the artist. In this respect 
he has greatly improved of late. See 331, Spanish 
Shepherd, Seville in the distance; 367, Ronda, 
Spanish Travellers—in these there is less colour 
than Spain shows. In Lytham Sand-Hills (513), 
cows standing on sandy hillocks of a rush-grown 
“burrow” by the sea, the animals are carefully 
painted, and ah effect of grey veiled atmosphere in 
the distance is well rendered : this, although it is 
not difficult of accomplishment, is rarely observed 
and still more rarely painted. 

There is much that is peculiarly grand and nobly 
picturesque in Mr. E. Edwards’s Cornish coast 
landscapes (195 and 281). The former, The Lizard, 
From Kynance, shows a sandy cove almost inclosed 
by black rocks; the white-edged sea breaks in 
front, and afar off it is enriched by purple cloud- 
shadows; slaty clouds fly fast above. The latter, 
Boscastle Harbour, is still grander and graver; a 
long gully, like a Norwegian fiord, runs between 
deep cliffs and high-shouldered hills; a great fore- 
land, like the prow of a ship, breaks the sea, the 
side of a mighty down leans towards the harbour, 
and is covered with the richest verdure, such as 
the west of England can show. There is a little 
rock-built pier in the harbour, while outside that 
place of shelter the ocean chafes fiercely in the 
sunlight. It may be that these pictures lack 
something of the variety of Nature’s colouring, 
that they are a little too positive, although they 
are not at all too strong in the colour of the 
herbage and verdure. If these works are so, they 
have qualities to compensate for such  short- 
comings ; they are solid, powerful in colour, above 
all, faithful to nature, and unconventional. The 
same artist sends Down to Quay Clovelly (282), and 
two admirable etchings, Pardwick, Land’s End 
(841), and Garn Kez, Land’s End (847).—A vista 
of slender beech stems, with spring foliage, styled 
Wood Walks, Red Heath, Herts (244), by Mrs. 
Oliver, although rather showily painted, is capitally 
drawn, and discriminates the forms of trees with 
skill.—Mr. B. W. Leaderissometimes untrue to him- 
self, and works in a flimsy, Boddington-like manner. 
He has never been more just to himself than in 
adopting the skilful, powerful, and solid treatment 
and vigorous colour shown in An English Country 
Churchyard, Autumn (316).—Mr. J. W. Oakes 
paints The Poachers (888) — otters fishing in a 
mountain stream, a heron rising on the wing— 
with greater feeling for breadth and chiaroscuro 


behind them the spreading down, greyish-white | than is usual in his practice. The water and fore- 
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ground are finely treated and solid; there is much 
grandeur, though it is somewhat scenic, in the dis- 
tant mountains, and in the clouds that gather about 
or break upon them like waves of the sea.—Mr. 
Naish’s coast picture, Zhe Last Tack Home (444), a 
Devon fishing-boat going into Clovelly, although it 
is rather hot, as well as thin, in the darker portions 
and in the shadows, is powerful and brilliant. It 
is less sordid in execution than earlier pictures by 
Mr. Naish. It was hardly fair on the part of the 
hangers to put this work close to Mr. Hook’s 
noble piece of subdued colour, No. 445. It is a 
very original picture; the figures, a sailor and 
his son, who look towards the Quay, have capital 
expression.—Miss Blunden’s Mullion Cove, near 
the Lizard (520), is bright, solid, and true.—Mr. 
J. Brett’s Massa, Bay of Naples (569), although 
somewhat mechanical in treatment, — see the 
rocky headland to the right,—has greater softness 
of painting (the result of study on the part of 
the artist) than we remember in his pictures ; the 
grades of atmospheric effect are given with ex- 
quisite delicacy. Mr. Brett has actually ‘‘ mod- 
elled,” as artists say, the surface of the sea in a 
marvellously learned and thoughtful study, or 
rather picture, styled A North-West Squall in the 
Mediterranean (607). This is an exquisite work— 
a lesson to everybody—not in the form of a 
diagram, but really a picture of nature, loyally 
painted, and worth an ocean of pseudo-poetical 
“artistic” works.—Mr. Henry’s Venice (313) in 
colour, aérial effect and knowledge, is, while quite 
as solid as Canaletti painted, much superior to 
that master’s works: see the fine treatment of the 
red house to the left, and that of its neighbour, 
which is built of white stone. The water is 
admirable.—We have in Mr. Mason’s Leturn from 
Ploughing (253), an example of the work of a true 
artist. Pathetic, poetically suggestive, and com- 
plete in thought, for its execution and its colour, 
this picture deserves high admiration—it is beau- 
tiful in effect.—With this may be classed, although 
they are widely different in execution and manner, 
Mr. Anthony’s landscapes, The Silver Spring (435) 
and Looking across the Common (541). 

Mr. C. P. Knight's sea-picture, The Morning 
Watch (557), is splendidly faithful to a beautiful 
effect; it shows full daylight, freshly risen. The 
ocean rolls, without breaking, in deep valleys of 
water, and reflects the glorious colour of the sky, 
so that it resembles a gigantic pearly shell, en- 
riched with pale azure, green and purple tints. 
The sky is studded with cirri, that form arches of 
glowing white, touched by rose colour; night- 
clouds in great heaps are passing away on the 
horizon. Brilliant as it is, the sea is full of motion 
—as is shown by the way in which a ship in the 
front rolls from side to side like a pendulum, and 
by the partially-hidden hull of a more distant 
vessel, which sinks in the hollow of a wave. 
Equally powerful and quite as truthful is No. 533, 
Crawley Rocks, Oxwich Bay, by the same, a fine 
coast subject.—Mr. E. W. Cooke’s coast and sea 
paintings are less original and powerful, and even 
less truly pictures than some of his works. 
They lack colour, and their solidity is prosaic. 
No. 12, Trouville—Fishing Craft off Cape La Heve, 
shows the grey-green Channel sea, rain pouring 
from slaty clouds, and cold blue spots of sky. The 
craft are “ going-about” by a buoy; one lowers 
her gaff, the other has let the foresail go. The sea 
is more clearly and less opaquely painted than 
is common with Mr. Cooke. Scheveling ‘‘ Pincks” 
running to Anchor off Yarmouth (223), a rougher 
sea than that in the last, shows craft letting their 
sails go “ by the run,” a brig with her top-gallant 
masts lowered in preparation for heavy weather, 
and has a motion well expressed in the water-paint- 
ing. The same artist’s representation of a ruined 
Roman bridge near Tangier (466) may be invalu- 
able as a piece of topography, but it has not many 
of the qualities of a picture.—The manner of Mr. 
Lee has much that is common in the works of 
Mr. Cooke. The pictures of both are rather hard 
and painty. These characteristics are in excess in 
No. 242, by the former, Gibraltar, looking from the 
heights behind Algesiras. A Salmon Cruive on the 
Awe, Argyleshire (41), has even less interest than 
the last, because it lacks the expression of atmo- 
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spheric effect and vastness which, in some degree, 


compensates for its pictorial shortcomings. The 
same may be said of No. 96. Adrift on the Ocean 
(451) is Mr. Lee’s best picture here; there is little 
colour in it, but it expresses space with vigour, 
and, as well as can be done in a stony manner of 
painting, presents the undulating surface of the 
sea in a dead calm. It is interesting to compare 
this work with that by Mr. C. P. Knight, ‘The 
Morning Watch’ (557 ): the latter is a picture, the 
former has more of the character of sculpture.— 
Mr. D. Roberts sends No. 27, Chapel in the Church 
at Dixmude, and The Mausoleum of Augustus (232). 
Mr. Roberts does not weary of those ever-blue 
skies and eternal buildings, with their outlines in 
pencil, thin shadows and lights, painted with the 
immemorial Naples yellow and white. Surely the 
title of this Roman picture is a mistake. The Castle 
of St. Angelo is not the mausoleum of Augustus, 
nor does it stand in the Campus Martius.—Mr. E. 
Walton’s The Pyramids (366) is effective and pic- 
turesque.—Mr. G. Stanfield’s San Giorgio Maggiore, 
Venice (550), shows singular improvement in his 
manner of execution; it is quite as bright, less hard, 
and has more colour than before with him; an 
excellent work.— Stacking Hay (616), by Mr. F. G. 
Reynolds, is a charming little picture, full of good 
painting. 

Among the Architectural Drawings, the following 
will be found most worthy of notice : Incised Deco- 
ration for St. Peter's, Vauxhall (773), Mr. J. L. 
Pearson,—Charing Cross Hotel (777), Mr. E. M. 
Barry,—Mr. Prichard’s design for a mansion in 
Spain (785), — Mr. G. G. Scott’s New Foreign 
and India Offices, as in the style desired by the 
Achitect (786), a design which is but slightly 
truer to Gothic character than the Houses of Par- 
liament, but has grandeur of effect not to be hoped 
for in the works now in course of erection. The 
masses are composed with characteristic art; the 
decorations have meaning and propriety of form, 
and are very different from the unintelligent series 
of panellings and pediment-headed windows of 
the realized design. This is evidently Mr. Scott’s 
protest with regard to the modified work, and, 
being his diploma design, is likely to be the more 
effectual. Mr. R. P. Spiers’s Design for the Vesti- 
bule and Staircase of a Royal Palace (789) is grand 
in its masses, and generally effective: a severe 
critic might object to the porthole-like windows 
forming a clerestory in the coved ceiling: the de- 
corations are ornate.-—Mr. G. Sykes’s Designs for 
Decorations at South Kensington (813, 814) are 
elegant and original. One of them is not improved 
by the picture-like character of the likeness of the 
Prince Consort. Among the etchings, besides 
those before mentioned, we may commend the 
impressive effect given to Mytton Hall (835), 
and Battersea (842), by Mr. H. Dean, and the fine 
handling in The Springhead (836), by Mr. Red- 
grave.—Mr. H. Cole contributes a skilful, but not 
highly-finished work, Shere (846). 

In the Sculpture Room is an immense collection 
of busts, the general character of which is higher 
than has appeared here in late years. Let us com- 
mend Mr. Woolner’s Mr. Combe (1024), a noble 
portrait, learnedly and boldly wrought; and A 
Medallion of the Rev. G. Palgrave (1049): both of 
these are inconsiderately placed. The sound execu- 
tion of the first, if nothing else, should have won 
it proper respect.—Another bust deserves careful 
regard; it is Mr. Weekes’s W. H. Whitbread, Esq. 
(900): see also Mr. Davis’s Mrs. F. D. Mocatta (906) 
and Mr. Boehm’s C. Newton, Esq. (1000).—Mr. 
H. 8. Leifchild’s grand and finely-wrought statue, 
The Task of Erinna (870), will commend itself to all 
who understand and care for Art.—Mr. Weekes’s 
statue of John Hunter (862) is characteristic, and, 
in its way, a fine work. But the most attractive 
group in the Sculpture Room are some studies of 
English boys at their various games—cricketing, 
boating, playing football—the models being selected 
from Westminster, Harrow and Eton. These stu- 
dies, which are by Mr. Durham, are full of youth, 
life and grace. 








Fing-Art Gossrp.—Many water-colour painters 
of good standing have resolved to organize an Exhi- 





bition, wherein works by men who are not members | and drawings made at all periods of the artist’s life, 


of existing Societies can be brought before the public. | 
When the objections to the display of oil and water- 
colour pictures together are considered, and it is 
admitted that the Academy receives only a few 
dozens of the latter class, while the British Artists’ 
Gallery is out of favour, and the Society as well as 
the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours exhibit 
exclusively the works of their own members, and 
that the Gallery of the British Institution is open 
to pictures in oil only, the value of the new scheme 
is recognizable. The British Institution is, in 
effect, ruined; it might, however, under proper 
management, yet be of service to young painters, 
for whose benefit it was originally founded, if it 
would give attention to water-colour art. There 
is little hope for this, and none are surprised that 
the class in question prefers to help itself. Among 
the artists who support the plan are Messrs. 
W. W. Fenn, A. J. Lewis, W. Millais, H. Moore, 
A. Moore, E. J. Poynter, S. Solomon, and A. J. 
Stark. It is not contemplated to form a new 
society, but simply a new exhibition, to comprise 
original works in all methods and materials, except 
oil paintings. The Exhibition will open in February 
next, and close in May. Messrs. W. Severn and 
G. L. Hall are the Honorary Secretaries. 

The Crystal Palace Picture Gallery displays to 
the public, this day (Saturday), a noteworthy 
improvement in its general character, by the addi- 
tion of a large number of modern pictures, the 
property of Mr. Price, of York Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, who lends them, for exhibition only. Among 
the works are several which have not been before 
exhibited. The collection comprises paintings by 
Mr. E. M. and Mrs. Ward, Messrs. Ansdell, 
T. S. Cooper, Lambinet, Plassan, ‘T. Creswick, 
Duverger, J. E. Millais, F. Danby, J. Linnell, 
C. Stanfield, F. Goodall, T. P. Frith, J. Phillip, 
T. Faed, E, Frtre, A. Elmore, J. C. Hook, Sir 
E. Landseer, and Mdlle. R. Bonheur. 

On Tuesday last the new East Court of the 
South Kensington Museum was opened to the 
public, having arranged in its cases the largest 
collection of embroideries in the world; this was 
purchased from Dr. Bock, of Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
is in course of examination by Canon Rock, the most 
competent authority on the subject. The walls of 
the court are decorated with tapestries of various 
dates and classes of manufacture. Specimens of 
ancient furniture are included in its contents; on 
the staircase are Verrio’s copies from Raphael’s 
Cartoons. The windows of the court, and of the 
parts adjacent, are filled with more than one hun- 
dred examples of stained glass, sent in pursuance 
of invitations from the Department of Art to the 
best-known manufacturers in the country. Many 
of these examples are of considerable dimensions, 
and the whole completely represents the state of 
that art which, more than others, has developed of 
late. The character, number, and value of these 
works will surprise most persons, and astonish 
those who are unaware of the progress of the art 
amongst us. Another day we shall treat them at 
length. 

We give the following as requested :— 

**14, Winchester-street, Pimlico, May 21. 

‘As Mr. Bowler, one of the Government Art- 
inspectors, in his evidence on the 12th instant, 
before the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry 
into Schools of Art, mentioned my name, amongst 
others ‘who have been trained in our schools of 
Art, have obtained profitable employment as 
teachers and draughtsmen, and some have turned | 
their skill to considerable advantage in teaching in | 
private schools,’ will you have the kindness to allow | 
me, through the medium of the Athencewm, as it is | 
of great importance to myself, to refute the above 
statement (which may have arisen through my 
having obtained the Department of Science and 
Art certificate), and to state that I am indebted to 
the Royal Academy and elsewhere for my Art 
education, but decidedly not to any Government 
School of Art.—I am, &c., 

**RayMoNnD TUCKER.” 

Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold, on the 
16th and 17th inst., the remaining works of the 
late William Hunt. These comprised a very large 
number of small and generally unimportant sketches 











some hundreds having been executed during hig 
residence at Hastings. We give, without regard 
to price, the titles, sums obtained, and the pur. 
chasers’ names of the most valuable items. Sketches 
in chalk: Two Female Heads, 2 guineas (f, 
White),—Coal Brig, Hastings Beach, pencil, 163, 
(Galloway),—Boats and Figures, Hastings, 61. 15s, 
(Rowbotham). Water-colour Drawings: Portico of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (1808), lately exhibited 
at the Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, 17 gs. (Clark),— Bushey Churchyard, 
Herts, with the tombs of Hearne, Eridge (water. 
colour painters) and Alexander, son of Dr. Munro; 
the lithographed drawing ; Dr. Munro erected all] 
these tombs, 5 gs. (Chance),—A Gentleman in 
a Court Dress, 3l. 16s. 6d. (White),—Aldenham 
Churchyard, 5/. 15s. (same),—Cottages and Boats 
at Oxford, 4/. 8s. (Lyon),—The Mishap, 46 gs. (E, 
White),—Black and White Grapes, and a Basket, 
80 gs. (same),—The Bedroom at Hardwick, 30 
gs. (Colnaghi), — The Ante-room, Cashiobury, 
151. 10s. (Isaac),—An Old Font, 11. 10s. (Banner), 
—The Miller at Cashiobury, 161. 5s. (Lyon),— 
Rocks at Hastings, lately exhibited, 67.10s. (Crofts), 
—Old London Bridge, lately exhibited, 34/. 13s, 
(Agnew),— Southwark and Blackfriars Bridges, 
from the Thames, 30/. 9s. (same),—A Negro’s 
Head, 64/. (Vokins),—A Valiant Knight, boy 
standing near a group of Armour, 89/7. (Agnew),— 
Study of a Pollard, near a Pond, 7381. 10s. (E. 
White), — Farmyard, with Figures, Bramley, 
891. 5s. (Lyon). Total sum realized, 2,337. 7s. 

The same auctioneers sold, on the 21st instant, 
some pictures, the property of the late Mr. J. 
Duncuft, Mr. C. Maud, and others. The most 
important items, their prices, and purchasers’ 
names, were as follows: Mr. J. Sant, The Fleur- 
de-Lys, 1101. 5s. (Earle),—F. Stone, The Siesta, 
126/. (Agnew). Drawings: Mr. F. Goodall, A Féte 
Champétre, 50 guineas (Marshland),—Mr. E. Dun- 
can, The Shrimpers, 55/. 13s.(Tooth),— Mr. Topham, 
Devotion, 56/. 14s. (Agnew),—W. Hunt, Interior- 
of a Fisherman’s Cottage at Hastings, 2411. 10s. 
(same),—Mr. D. Roberts, The Golden Tower, 
Seville, 617. 19s. (Wallis),—Entrance to a Town in 
Spain, 80/. 17s. (same), —G. Barrett, Classical Land- 
scape, 481. 6s. (Wallis), —D. Cox, Shepherd driving 
Sheep, 70/. 7s. (same),—Mr. L. Haghe, Attack on 
the Town-hall at Ghent, 90/. 6s. (same), —W. 
Miiller, Interior of an Eastern Bazaar, 731. 10s. 
(same),—C. Fielding, Brighton Downs, 761. 13s. 
(same),—Mr. E. Duncan, Winter Scene, 651. 2s. 
(E. White). Pictures: Mr. F. Goodall, Irish 
Courtship, 4721. 2s. (Kelk),—Girl with a Milk-pail, 
entering a shed, 85/. (Gilbert),—Mr. T. S. Cooper, 
Cattle at Pasture, 156/. 9s. (G. Earl),—Mr., P. T. 
Poole, Imogen and Pisanio, 2101. (T. Earl). 
Drawings: Turner, Moon rising over Snow- 
don, circa 1806, 4517. 10s. (Holloway),—Easby 
Abbey, c. 1813, at the International Exhibition, 
8141. 10s. (Colnaghi),—The Abbey Pool, c. 1806, 
3571. (Holloway),—Mr. S. Palmer, A Grand Pas- 
toral Landscape, recently exhibited, 711. 83. 
(Agnew),—S. Prout, Como, 147/. (Grundy),— 
Abbeville, 4047. (Vokins),—C. Fielding, Coast 
Scene, sunset, 210/. (same). Pictures: Reynolds, 
Portrait of a Lady, from the Thomond Collection, 
381. 17s. (Wallis), Mr. G. Lance, Autumn, 
1007. 10s. (Coster),—Mulready, The old Receiving 
Houses on the Serpentine, children and a boat, 
1808, 4097. 10s. (Wallis)—J. H. Koekkoek, 
Renier Classen defending Himself, 1202. (Brown), 
—Mr. G. C. Stanfield, Cathedral and Castle of 
Limburg, 99/7. 15s. (Curtis),—Nasmyth, Land- 
scape, 1067. (G. Earl). 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—— 


MRS. JOHN MACFARREN’S ‘MORNINGS at the PIANO- 
FORTE,’ ST. JAMES’S HALL, every THURSDAY, at Three, 
assisted by Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Emily Pitt, Madame Gilardoni, and Miss Marian Walsh.— 
Tickets, 2s., 38. and 5s., at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 


Mr. DEACON’S THIRD and LAST MATINEE of CLAS- 
SICAL VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, will take place 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, on MONDAY, June6, commencing 
at Three o’clock.—Instrumentalists: MM. Sainton, Pollitzer, 
Webb, Pezze and Deacon. Vocalists: Madame Parepa, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, and Signor Delle Sedie.—Single Tickets, reserved, 
Half-a-Guinea; a Family Ticket to admit three, One Guinea, to 
be had of Messrs. Ollivier & Co., 19, Old Bond Street ; of the prin- 
cipal Musicsellers; at the Rooms; and of Mr. Deacon, 10, Wim- 
pole Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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scams “MUSICAL UNION.—JOACHIM, JAELL, and DAVIDOFP, | an Adagio by Spohr, and a Sonata, with pianoforte, | The return of Herr Joachim to Monday’s 
ig is PURI, tian, ae ciate: by Sebastian Bach, This gentleman is assuredly | Popular Concert drew an enormous audience, and 
regard No. 2, in G, Beethoven; Songs by Mendelssohn and Schumann. | one of the most complete artists on the violin who | excited the sensation due ‘to the re-appearance of 
e pur- ay isitors’ Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each ; to behad of Cramer | has visited this country for many a long year. His | one of the most favoured of England's favourite 
etches & Co.; fo mg pt gy Ollivier; Austin, at St. James's Hall; | herformance, too, is made more agreeable by a cer- | foreign artists. We are sometimes exaggerated in 
is (E. and Ashdo “"'Y’ 5 BLLA, Director, 18, Hanover Square. | tain modest earnestness of manner not to be coun- | our constancy (not, however, in the present case), 
1, 16, COVER SQUARE ROOMS.—MISS MACTRONE has the | tetfeited, and bespeaking as much respect for the | but it is surely a less grave fault than the ungenial, 
. 15s, © mag ste that her SOIRBE MUSICALE will take | author in hand as command over string and bow. | ungrateful caprice which artists once idolized by 
‘ico of lace at the above. pormnen 50 ye pee a0 aoe S| welcome can be too warm fora man of such real | their subjects too often have to face in foreign coun- 
ibited pinto. Miss J. Wells, Miss Eyles, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Lawler. | genius and solid acquirement. We may add, that | tries. Herr Joachim led the third Beethoven Razu- 
Water Ne eine tail ts nerteameel tox the Eaet tone Herr Lauterbach’s playing of chamber-music is as | mouffsky Quartett with a reading not to be ex- 
hyard, jnpublic. Conductor, Mr. George Russell.—Sofa Stalls, 108. 6d.; | admirable as his concert performances. Thus much | ceeded for warmth, intelligence, and accent with- 
water. Basarves cenit fous, eee iad ee hay ‘of Mace Waist’ lis the due of one who came to England only a | out affectation; and, besides, played one of the 
‘UNTO ; Ollivier; J. Camy methane Frowse; and at Miss Macirone’s | few weeks ago, absolutely unheralded, save by a few | solo Preludes and Fugues of Bach, which he was 
ed all a ‘ hasty words thrown out in this journal some years | the first to present and popularize in this country. 
an in ago, yet who has already made an impression here | Miss Banks was the singer; as usual, pleasing her 
nham Royat Irartan Oprra.—‘ Faust.,—The new | which will not be forgotten. We could not admire | audience by her delicately sweet voice and natural 
Boats cast of this most popular of modern operas was | the vocal portion of Herr Pauer’s concert, care- | style. Why not to these add the crowning charm 
s. (E. presented on Thursday week ; when Signor Mario | fully as the music was selected from the best | and refinement of a clear articulation? Too often, 
asket, took the hero’s part, and Mdlle. Lucca that of | German sources. It would be ungracious to enter | the words of what she sings are only to be gathered 
k, 30 Margaret. Such a Faust has not been seen or heard | into details ; suffice it to say, that if the art of sing- | from the concert-book. Her songs were Glinka’s 
bury, befure. The miracle of the play (without strain or | ing has ever existed in Germany since the singers | ‘ Lullaby,’ and the graceful pastoral, ‘ Heureux 
nner), hyperbole, be it said) might have been wrought in | parted company with the great Italian traditions, petit berger,’ from ‘ Mireille’—the music of which 
on) — the renewed personal youth of the artist, whose | it would appear to have perished out, even among | opera, by the way, is coming already into request. 
rofts), appearance was exquisitely picturesque—a figure | those whose place is at the far-famed Karnther Thor | The work itself is in preparation at Her Majesty's 
. 138. that had walked out of some old German picture. | Theatre of Vienna. Strenuous cries, without any | Theatre. 
idges, The music suits his voice to a wish; and this | taste of style or polish of tone or skilful manage- 
egro'e granted, who need be told of the effect produced | ment of the breath, are neither good for German 
» boy by him?—though at his first performance he was, | music, German gingers, nor English ears. They | Lyceum.— On Saturday ‘Hamlet,’ with new 
Ww), — as usual, irresolute, if not sometimes incorrect. | are, in reality, no more expressive than our gone-by | Scenery and appointments, under Mr. Fechter’s 
. (EL There is no such love-music as the garden duett, | and vicious English style; when to be “sweet ”— | immediate direction, was reproduced, and with such 
mley, and no singer of love-music to be compared no matter how much out of time—was the one advantages as must attract towards it public atten- 
e with Signor Mario. Mdlle. Lucca contented her | thing needful. tion. The beauty of the scenes, which are painted 
stant, public as Margaret more than she did ourselves. Since we wrote last on concerts, the Pianoforte |in Mr. Telbin’s best manner, and also most elabor- 
Ir. J. Her voice, no doubt, is excellent; not so her | Quartett Association, consisting of Messrs. Baumer, | ately set, and the gorgeousness no less than the 
most. method. She acts busily, but with a certain want | Carrodus, Baetens and Pettit, have held the second appropriateness of the costumes, would of them- 
— of refinement alien to the character. So willing | Matinée of their third season, with a programme | selves justify the utmost approbation. But we 
‘leur- a Margaret has hardly been seen. Her “ accost” | including a Pianoforte Quartett by that too un- | recognize a higher aim than is implied by such a 
esta, of Faust at their first meeting was little short | fairly-forgotten composer, Ferdinand Ries, and an- | class of arrangements, justly due as they are to the 
Fete of a challenge, with many a touch too bold | other, posthumous one by Hummel, in D, with which | greatest dramatic poet not only of our country but 
Dun- of the vivandiére in it. Her agitation in the cathe- | we are unacquainted. of the world. Pictorial illustrations, gratifying as 
ham, dral scene was better; but her whole performance The Opera Concerts at the Crystal Palace seem they may be to the sight, are far from exhausting 
terior was more dashing and restless than innocent, | to be answering their purpose. A very large audi- the interpretation of which the poet's meaning is 
- 10s, maidenly and pathetic: she is no Margaret, in|ence was congregated this day week to hear capable. It is to the acting art that we ought 
OWwek, short, to make us forget Matlame Miolan-Carvalho. | Mesdames Lagrua and Nantier-Didiée (who sang naturally to look for the most powerful exponents 
wn in M. Faure, like all real, thoughtful artists, im- | very well), and Mdlle. Destinn (who is less accept- | of his genius and his works. That attention had 
vand- proves from season to season. It is impossible | able), Signori Naudin and Attri, and M. Faure. | been solicitously paid to this was evident from the 
‘iving to imagine a better Mephistopheles. The opera, | The pianist was Madame Goddard, who plays | care with which every actor delivered himself of 
ck on in short, may run as long as the management | Thalberg’s transcripts of national airs with great his portion of the text. This laudable ambition to 
—W. pleases; for, often and again as it has been already | power, finish and volubility. establish a claim as Shakspearian performers is of 
10s. played here, it would actually seem as if we| There was much to interest and satisfy the | good omen, and promises well for Mr. Fechter’s 
18s. were only beginning to enjoy the music, though | public at Madame Louisa Vinning’s Concert. Mr, | future management. We may select for especial 
l. 28. we hear it whistled in the streets and ground into | Benedict’s chamber operetta, ‘The Bride of Song,’ | commendation, Mr. J. G. Shore as Horatio, Mr. 
Trish our souls by every imaginable instrument of musical | must expressly be singled out as one of the most |J. Brougham as Polonius, and Mr. Emery as 
-pail, torture. So much for the resistless might of truth | charming works of a skilled writer, who, though Claudius. The last was capitally acted ; indeed, we 
Oper, in expression! The perfection with which this is | not always inspired, has given to England many have never seen it bettersupported. Mr. G.Jordan’s 
P. %, exhibited in ‘Faust,’ would of itself place M. | songs that will live, and to the orchestral stores of ponderous elocution fits him for the speeches of The 
Earl). Gounod (had he not the delicious orchestral skill | Europe more than one excellent overture—the pre- Ghost, but he is in error, inasmuch as he imparts 
“pytt he commands), among those few writers of stage- | lude to ‘The Minnesingers’ to be expressly recol- | too powerful an emphasis to various passages which 
asby music at the head of whom stands the master who | lected. This time Mr. Benedict has been more than | ought to be left to make their own impression—to 
ition, wrote ‘Orpheus,’ and ‘Iphigenia,’ and ‘ Armida.’ | usually fortunate in the text he has had to set. | be, in fact, merely intoned, as proceeding from a 
1806, : si Ti The story—of a romantic music-mad girl, who falls supernatural visitor, whose appearance and voice 
Pas- ConcerTs.—We must of necessity postpone, till | in love with an anonymous composer, and very alone are sufficient to give weight to his communi- 
l. 88. another occasion, examination of the new music | nearly marries the wrong man, ina prosaic, honest | cations. On Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet we have but 
y);— produced by Mr. Francesco Berger, at the concert | dragoon, on whom the music which has won her | little to add to our former criticisms. He has 
Coast given by him, as usual, in conjunction with Miss | has been fathered by mistake,—is a quaint trifle. decidedly improved Jin his pronunciation of our 
olds, Lascelles :—enough, for the moment, to record its | Its writer, Mr. Farnie (whose name is strange | language, but is inclined to surmount many diffi- 
tion, success. —The instrumental portion of Herr Pauer’s | to us), shows a right sense of what verse for music | culties by a rapid delivery where we think a more 
umn, Concert was full of interest, comprising many of | should be, inasmuch as he has laid out his work measured declamation would be more suitable to 
living that excellent Professor's own compositions; some | with those varieties of rhythm which tempt a com- | the occasion. Moreover, he has been long out of 
boat, brilliant transcripts and fantasias introduced for | poser. He can be comical, as in the trio, ‘ News,’ | practice in the delivery of the blank verse, and did 
koek, the first time; and his sterling Pianoforte Quin- | without being vulgar. When he is fanciful, he is |not always sustain it with the requisite force. 
own), tett, the adagio of which alone, a beautiful and ex- | neater in his language than most of the fraternity, | Frequently at the end of the sentence he dropped 
le of pressive movement, is sufficient to stamp its writer | and his sentiment does not degenerate into namby- | his voice, and we lost the concluding words. 
vand- — as one of the most sterling men before the public. | pamby. The music is throughout well made; some | Mr. Fechter acted throughout as an artist who 
He was playing very finely; and it was no | of it will become popular. The trio, ‘We waited | was intent on giving a correct rendering of his 
— light matter to play by heart Schubert’s monster | late,’ is especially good. Then, the music was | author. He had formed a theory of Hamlet's 
Fantasia (Op. 15), in which ‘The Wanderer’ is | very well sung by Mesdames Louisa Vinning and character, and determined onas adequate a develop- 
: imbedded,—a composition of prodigious difficulty | Laura Baxter, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and Patey. | ment of it as he could command. He recognizes in 
LAnO- and prolixity, rich in fancy to a wearisome extrava- | The latter gentleman merits no common praise as |the character that of a scholarly and meditative 
, Miss gance. He further joined with Malle. Bettelheim | one of the most finished singers, sayers and actors | prince, whose habits of thought naturally induce an 
tad (who is a much better pianist than singer) in Herr | of operatic music on our stage. His voice has | appearance of melancholy, and whose grief for his 
. Reinecke’s Impromptu for two pianofortes, on a| gained in volume, and his style in breadth, | father’s death is really profound. He simulates 
— theme by Schumann—a clever and effective concert- | since we met him last. A new and young bass madness in order the better to carry out his mission 
essing piece. The young lady has a voluble and steady | singer from the provinces, Mr. Wroe, was heard of revenge, but in that respect and others refines “4 
adame finger, and a composed grace of manner, anything | at this concert, with a fine tuneable voice, and | much in regard to the means by which his dread u 
4 but cold. We had a new opportunity of admiring | method and polish to learn; also, a new tenor, | task is to be accomplished. One of Mr. a 
e prin the masterly and expressive playing of Herr Lauter- | fresh from Italy, Mr. Brewster Wylie—of whom | best scenes was that with Ophelia, It was bo 
— bach, in two pieces as far asunder in style as possible: | we must speak on some future occasion. |judiciously and elaborately executed. Commencing 
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in perfect confidence, he gradually gives way to 
suspicion, and perceiving the king and his minister 
to be listeners, rises into indignation. Neverthe- 
less, his love struggles to appear, and ever and 
anon he yields to tenderness which he suppresses 
with difficulty. Feeling at last that the case is hope- 
less, he surrenders the misguided Ophelia to her 
inevitable destiny; and his recommendation that 
she should “ go toa nunnery” is not pronounced in 
scorn, but as the best advice, sad as it is, which he 
can give to the disconsolate maiden. Mr. Fechter 
owed, on his first appearance in Hamlet, hissuccess 
to his admirable delivery of the soliloquy at the end 
of the second act, and we are happy to say that he 
is still great in the situation. We should do con- 
siderable injustice if we omitted to notice with more 
than common favour Miss Kate Terry’s perform- 
ance of Ophelia. It was marked with exquisite 
gradations of feeling, and the snatches of song 
were sung with a delicacy that was perfectly 
enchanting. Of all the tragedy, the fourth act, 
owing to her performance, was decidedly the most 
fascinating, and commanded the loudest and 
longest plaudits. The more subordinate characters 
were competently filled. Mr. Widdicomb’s Grave- 
digger is a fine and genuine piece of acting, full, 
indeed, of genius ; and we had reason to be pleased 
with the Actress of Miss Henrade, whose perform- 
ance is replete with promise. Many of the stage 
arrangements are new, and mostly judicious. Among 
them we may mention the departure of the priest 
from the grave, before Laertes can deliver the 
insulting speech which follows his justification of 
the maimed ceremonials. Altogether we must 
recognize this performance as a worthy, and in 
many respects, really beautiful representation of 
a sublime drama, fitting for the time and honour- 
able alike to the management and the poet. 


Drury Lant.—On Saturday last this theatre 
closed for the season, which has been successful, 
owing to the judicious management of Messrs. 
Falconer and Chatterton. The production of 
§ Manfred,’ and of ‘The First Part of Henry the 
Fourth,’ indicates its spirit and purport. They 
have dared to depend on dramatic works of poetic 
merit, acted with care, and illustrated with skill; 
and the public response has shown that public 
taste yet exists for the appreciation of the highest 
efforts, and can be evoked, if properly appealed to. 
We understand that the theatre wil! re-open in 
September, and that the same system will be per- 
severed in,—that of producing works of literary 
celebrity, with those stage-appliances which can 
only be commanded at theatres of great capacity. 





Privcess’s.—On Tuesday, the romantic drama 
of ‘The Corsican Brothers’ was revived by desire 
of the Prince of Wales. Mr. George Vining sus- 
tained the parts of the twin brothers, and Mr. 
Walter Lacy that of Chdteau Renard. The house 
was well filled, and the performance successful. 





Musica, AND Dramatic Gossip.—Every one 
will be glad to hear that the new Symphony by 
that estimable young professor, Mr. J. F. Barnett, 
will be produced at the last concert of the 
Musical Society. 

On the 15th of June there is to be a grand 
choral festival of five thousand voices at the 
Crystal Palace, conducted by Mr. Martin. There, 
too, it is said that Mr. Randegger’s operetta will 
be represented. 

Mr. Elliot Galer is giving his operetta entertain- 
ment at the St. James’s Hall. 

_ Ernst’s Concert is postponed till Monday 
week, 

The début of Mdlle. Sinico, which took place 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in ‘ La Traviata,’ last 
week, appears, so far as can be judged from the 
collected testimony of our contemporaries, to be 
one of no remarkable importance. The opera, at all 
events, has not been repeated. 

“‘The Oxford” has been first in the field, as 
usual, with the music of ‘ Mireille.’ 

There is no end of new attempts at composition. 
A Cantata, by Mr. M‘Korkell, written for the 
opening of the new Town Hall, Northampton, has 
just been published by Messrs, Cramer & Co.— 





‘Llewelyn,’ the Cantata by Mr. John Thomas, 
which was heard at the Swansea Festival last year, 
will be performed, for the first time in London, 
at that gentleman’s concert. 

We are informed that the title of Mr. Henry 
Smart’s Cantata, to be produced at the Birming- 
ham Festival, is ‘The Bride of Dunkerron.’ The 
story is taken from an Irish ballad by Crofton 
Croker, and has been written in its present lyrical 
form by Mr. Frederick Enoch. 

Among other German singers come or coming 





marriage of Prince Charles of Prussia, ‘The Bride 
conducted to her Home,’ an eight-voice part-so 

for the marriage of the Princess Louisa of Prussia - 
an ‘Ode to Rauch, the Sculptor,’ for four solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra, executed in 1851, at 
the inauguration of the magnificent monument to 
Frederick the Great, in the Linden Strasse; a Fes. 
tival Hymn, for four voices and chorus, for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of the 
King of Prussia; ‘March of the Bavarian Archers,” 
a grand Cantata, to poetry by King Louis of 





to London is Signor Fricca, who announces himself | Bavaria, for four voices, chorus of men, and brasg 
as being really Herr Fricke from the Berlin Opera. | instruments, and (somewhat better known) the four 
It may do good to call attention to a letter in | Torch-dances, for a military band, which were 
the Times, justifiably complaining of the difficulty | written for Court-festivals at Berlin. Those (and 
of access to the Royal Italian Opera. In planning | they are many) who demand that Genius should 
that otherwise magnificent and commodious theatre, | prove itself as such, especially for stage-com 
too much space within the house was obviously | sitions, instantaneously, may be reminded that ‘1 
sacrificed for the sake of the fruitless Floral Hall. | Crociato,’ which brought the master’s name before 





The corridors are inconveniently narrow, the doors | the world, was his tenth opera. It is said, in the 


of departure for a large audience too few. 
things are made worse by the misuse of the useless 
Floral Hall for ingress and egress. The extreme 
present discomfort need only be pointed out, let 
us hope, to be remedied. 

The Orchestra acquaints us that Madame Grisi 
and Signor Mario are going to make yet one more 
autumnal tour in the provinces, in company with 
other artists. The lady will sing publicly once in 
London during the season,—at Signor Ciabatta’s 
concert, 

Mention was made last year of an “ Album,” 
made up of melodies composed to Russian words, 
by Madame Viardot. They are before us, published 
in Moscow, and, also, with the verse translated 
into German, by Herr Bodenstedt, and prove by 
much the most frank, natural and attractive music 
which that most gifted artist has put forth,— 
music showing everywhere the grace and refine- 
ment of the gentler sex, but which no man, at 
the time present before the public, who writes 
Lieder might disdain to have signed. 

Being pressed on every side by the unprecedented 
claims of the season, we will no longer wait to 
announce the first volume of an ‘ Allgemeine 
Geschichte,’ &c., a Universal History of Music, by 
Herr Reissmann (Williams & Norgate). 

M. de Lamartine’s ‘Fior d’ Aliza’ has been 
taken in hand as the subject of an opera by M. 
Victor Massé, which will shortly be produced at 
the Opéra Comique. The Thédtre Lyrique owes its 
Government support (subvention) to its having 
undertaken annually to produce an opera, by one 
of the laureates or prize scholars sent from the 
Conservatory to Rome, and who has had no work 
executed at any Parisian theatre. This year, the 
libretto, laid open to competition, is on the story of 
‘The Bride of Abydos.’ The work is to be in three 
acts; and the Direction pledges itself to the produc- 
tion of the opera which shall be adjudged as best, 
betwixt the Ist of September and the 30th of 
December.—‘ Sylvie,’ an operetta, by M. Guiraud, 
has been represented, with success, at the Opéra 
Comique. 

Perhaps some tourist in France, who cares to 
examine the state of choral singing in the Pro- 
vinces (a thing worth looking into), may like to 
have the following list of dates and places at 
which Orpheonic meetings are to he held,—derived 
from the Gazette Musicale: Beaumont-sur-Oise, 
June 12; Angers, June 19 and 20; Villejuif, June 
19; Limoges, June 26; Amiens, July 23; Nantes, 
July 10; Pantin, August 7; Vincennes, August 14; 
Arras, August 28 and 29; Bayonne, August 28 
and 29; Dijon, September 10 and 12. 

A singing festival, for male voices, will be held 
at Cologne during the first fortnight of next month. 

Yet an additional notice or two of Meyerbeer’s 
works, and the honours paid him, may be gleaned 
from the closing article of a series by M. Fétis, 
printed in the Gazette Musicale. In the list of his 
works,—totally unknown in England, probably 
never published,—will be found two early oratorios, 
‘God and Nature,’ and ‘Jephtha,’ and much 
occasional music, as under:—a Cantata, for four 
voices, with chorus, written for the Gutenberg 
Festival at Mayence, in 1838; ‘A Féte at the 
Court of Ferrara,’ a grand Cantata, with tableaux, 
for the Court of Berlin in 1843; another, for the 





These | Gazette aforesaid, that Meyerbeer has left precise 


testamentary instructions as to the production of 
‘L’Africaine,’ and that another complete work 
exists,—an overture and incidental music to a play 
by M. Henri Blaze, which will be represented at 
the Odéon Theatre, but not until ‘ L’Africaine’ has 
passed.—The theatrical managers in Germany have 
decided on founding a Meyerbeer-Stiftung for the 
cultivation of promising operatic talent. May this 
fare better than the Mendelssohn-Stiftung, whose 
non-existence, save in England—thanks to Madame 
Goldschmidt,—is so discreditable to German con- 
stancy and honour for great musicians, when once 
the same are cold in the grave! 





MISCELLANEA 

Prizes for Art-Workmen.—The Society_of Arts 
has issued the programme of its second annual 
series of prizes for Art-Workmanship. This is 
on a more extended system and scale than that 
of last year. The prizes are enhanced in value. 
A new class of premiums for original design is 
introduced; in this instance, there is a departure 
from the former arrangement, which was rigidly 
confined to workmanship per se. All the classes are 
open to female producers, and, for them only, a 
supplementary set of prizes is offered for paint- 
ings on porcelain, decorative paintings and wall- 
mosaics. Casts, chromo-lithographs, photographs, 
&ce., of the objects presented as models may be ob- 
tained of the Secretary of the Society at cost price. 
Works remain the property of their producers, and 
will be exhibited in London, and probably else- 
where. Prices of examples are to be communicated 
to the Secretary. Additional prizes for works of 
extraordinary merit are offered. Articles intended 
for competition are to be sent in on or before the 
26th of November next. The subjects proposed 
for competition are—Class A. Carvings in marble, 
stone or wood of the human figure and of ornament, 
in six sections: 1. a console attributed to Donatello; 
2. a chair-back, late fifteenth-century work; 3. 4 
Gothic corbel; 4. an inkstand or clock-stand, after 
a design by Holbein; 5. the head of a harp, Louis 
the Sixteenth period; 6. an Italian picture-frame. 
Class B., Repoussé work in any metal, comprises 
the human figure, and ornament. Class C. Ham- 
mered work in iron, brass or copper: section 1. the 
pediment of a gate, German, 1700. Class D. Carv- 
ing in ivory, two sections: the human figure, and 
ornament. Class E. Chasing in bronze, two classes: 
the figure, antique “Clytie” bust; and ornament, 
a piece of Goutier work. Class F. Etching and en- 
graving on metal, one section: ornament. These are 
themostimportantclasses. The series comprises also 
prizes for worksin enamel, porcelain, and decorative 
painting, inlays in wood, ivory and metal, cameo 
cutting, engraving on glass and gems, die-sinking, 
wall-mosaics, glass-blowing, bookbinding, leather. 
moulding and embroidery. The works competing 
for prizes offered for original designs are to be 
executed in wood-carving: the subjects being the 
human figure, animals, still-life and foliage. Prizes 
for best and second-best productions are offe 
in each class, and they range from 31. to 20/. 








To CorRESPoNDENTS.—C. J. L.—E. L.—J. G.—M. W.— 
—J. 3. B—A, R.—H. M. W.—M. E. 8.— 
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A ESSRS. AL ESSRS. SWAN & EDGAR beg to announce | 
) that the FASHIONS for mq Pk in their Mantle and 
Dressmaking Departments, will be READY gh —_— 
jn their NEW chad ROOMS, on MONDAY, 

lu, PICCADILLY, Regent- pg =| 





ALLERY of BRONZES D’ART 

Garnitures de Cheminée, Clocks, Vases, Candelabra, &e., at | 
JACK SO & GRAHAM'S, 33, 34, 35, 37, and 38, Oxford-street, 
Sole Depét in London for the celebrated productions of F. 
Barbedienne & Co., Paris.—Catalogues with marginal illustrations 
sent free e by post. 


QTAINED GLASS WINDOWS| 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 
Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 


Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South | 
Kensington Museum. 





| DENTAL’ -EATH INSURANCE be gig 


| and Maker of the Great Clock f 
erected Steam- 
at the Manufactory, sng po hill, 


tions for every 
| Cathedral at Public Clocks, chiming tunes on any number of 
ls. 


Vo; i, BANK-BUILDINGS, corner of Old 


London, is the CHIEF OFFICE of the ACCI- 
. ORAM, Secretary. 





CHURCH TURRET AND STABLE CLOCKS, 
W. BENSON, Watch and Clock Maker by 


e Warrant of Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


wer and improved Machinery for Clockmaking, 


Clergymen, A 





es, Estimates and Specifica- 
descetption of Seoied Machine, especially 


A descriptive pamphlet on church jae post free for one 


stamp.—Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 177% 


Oi iinine- by the best Artists, for Drawing, 


Dining, and Bed Rooms, Library, racket, Carriage and 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLLU | 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- | 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes | 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected | | 
expressly for these articles. —OSLER, 45, Uxford- street, Ww. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, | 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158, 
Glass Dessert ,, 2l. 0s. 

All Articles’ marked’'in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


ENT, CHRON OM ETER, WATCH and 
CLOCK MAKER to HER Mz AJESTY, H.R.H, the Prince 
of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
SILVER. GoLp. 





Guineas. 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold 
aoe pe ae 16 





Gu mene. 
Strong —— EN . -- 
Do. superior. mt 
Do. with Le thick glass ..8 to 20 18 to 
Silver Half Chronometers .. 25 Gold Half Chronomiers . oe 
Do. in Hunting Cases.. 
Gold Geneva Watches from 7 Guiness upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind. 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 

Every description of Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
Cases kept in stock ; also a large assortment of Repeaters, Centre 
and Independent Seconds, Double-stop a in Gold Cases, 

rom 40 guineas upwar 
An elegant Assortment of Fine Gold W Faistoont and Guard 
Chains, from 3 to 25 guineas. 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 

E. Dent & Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 
and at 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C.; and also at the Turret 
Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand. 


BaArtss AND TOILET WARE.—WIt1LIAM 
8. BURTON has One Large Show-room devoted exclusivel 
to the display of Baths and Toilet Ware. The Stuck of eac! 
is at once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to 
the Public, and marked at Prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished 
in this Country. Portable Showers, 78. 6d.; Pillar ee = 
to 5l.; Nursery, 158, to 328. ; Sponging, 148, to 328.; Hip, 

to 3ls, 6d. A large Assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Gold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 158. 6d. to 458. the set of three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom is W peer IAM 8S. BURTON’S.—He has 
Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children 's Cots, with app oe ee oe Bedding 
and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedstea 18.— 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and aes 
sacking, from 14s. 6d., and Cots from 15s. 6d. each—handsome, 
ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
2. 133. 6d. to 21. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON MONGER, by Sp uartiomyene to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT ALUGU gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, aud Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water /— ioe Bg ee Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ra , Gaseliers, Tea- 
Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Meee Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Be Bed-roc 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices oy ‘ans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, (xford-st., W.; 1, la, 2, 3and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, Perry "s-place ; ‘and ‘1, Newman-yard. 


PENCILS, Black-Lead, and Coloured Chalks. 
F. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS. 
Sole Agents: HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday-street, London, E.C, 
Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of 
Note, Letter, and Feap. cae Envelopes, Account and MS. 
oa Household Papers, 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of 
STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in Eng- 
land, ~ pooue of Post-office Order. 


35 
35 
40 











NO CHARGE for Plain roc ae Crest, Arms, or Address on 
‘aper a Env elopes. es. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s. 
Per 100, Polishe teal Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or 


Address Dies from 3 
SERMON P! \PER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
n immense arte, in all sizes and qualities te in stock. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

GOOD tanta BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 


28. per dozen. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Demee, Stationery 
‘abinets, Postage —— Writing Cases, &c. post free. 
PARTRIDG COZENS, Wholesale anufacturing Sta- 





tioners, 192, Pleet-atrect. E.C. Established 1841, 


Rampton Liverpool ; 


fusical, and Astronomic: al. Benson’s illustrated 
| Historical Pamphlet {post free for two stamps) contains patterns 
and prices.—Ludgate- 


ENSON’S WATCHES. — “ Most exquisite 
ornamental details for Watch Cases that are shown in the 

| Building.”— Times, May 7, 1862.—Chronometer, Duplex, Lever, 
Horizontal, Repeaters, Centre Seconds, and Keyless Watches.— 
enson’s Illustrated Historical Pamphlet (post free for two 


stamps) enables those who live in any part of the world to select 
a Watch and have it sent safe by pos 


J. W. BENSON, Manufactory, Ludgate-hill, Branch Establish- 
ment, 63, Cornhill. 
TALKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 


the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great variety, 


both in SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, from either of thelr 
Establishments :— 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. James’s, 8S. W. ; and 45, Moor- 
gate- -street, E.C. 


DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Eomahe, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual, 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the mos most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 
CEuars FATERT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 


CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES, 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis — 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Church 





ee. 
London ; 28, Lord- 
16, Market-street, » caener: ; and Wolver- 
am) pton. 
AYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MUSTARD. 
e Hassat, having ——- this 





GENUINE 


Mustard to a rigorous 
analysis, reports that it 





aan ‘the ee essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 


PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR 
See that each Package bears their Trade M - the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
TAYLOR sti Brick- inne: and Wentworth-street, 
ondon, N. 


ANDLES.—Prizz Mepat.—PARAFFINE. 


Adopted by Her Majesty's Government for the Military 
Stations. 


J.C. & J. FIEtp, 
the original Manufacturers, and holders of "the 1862 Prize Medal 
caution the Public against any spurious imitations. Their label 
is on all packets and boxes. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale and 
for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 

. Where also may be obtained their celebrated United Service 
Soap Tablets. 


AVOID MEDICINES—they always aggravate Chronic Com- 
plaints, but DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
invariably and effectually cures Nae (indigestion), 
poco debility, consumption, &c. extract from 60,000 
ures: —Cure No. 58,216 of the Marchioness de Bréhan, Paris, 
of a fearful liver complaint, wasting away, with a nervous pal- 
pitation all ovat bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, low 
spirits, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even her sitting down for hours together, and which 
for seven i: had resisted the careful treatment of the best 
French and English medical men. Cure No. 1,771: Lord — 
de Decies, Lord Lieutenant of W aterford, of —— 
aoe. Cure No. a “Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
», asthma, cough, . > ye om 
fatal 8 asm, sickness, and vomiting.— Maria %, 7 
No. re Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, Nazing Vicarage, Walthore 
Cross, Herts, of extreme nervy “ona a indigestion, eoseage eed ay 
spiritsand nervous fancies. Cure No. 54,816: The Rev. 
Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, of indigestion and torpidity of 
the liver, which had resisted all medical treatment. Cure 

















54,812: Miss Virginia rer of consumption. 
In Tins, 18. lid. ; 11b. 2x. 9d.; 21b. 48. 6d. ; 12 1b. 228.—Barry 
Du rry & Co. 77, Regent-street, London ; ‘and 26, Place Ven en- 


Paris; and 12, Rue de l’Empereur, Brussels. Also Fort- 
num & Mason, Purveyors to Her Majesty; as Phillips's, Tea- 
dealers; Batty’s; Petty & Wood’s; Abbis’s, 61, Gracechurch- 
street ; 4, Cheapside; 63, 150, and 298, Oxford-street ; 54, Upper 
Baker-street ; 330, 440,and 451, Strand ; 55, Charing Cross; and 
all Groeers and Chemists. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





or the Exhibition, 1862, having | 


will _be glad to furnish to| Pp 


J.& D. NICOLL, Tarons to the Queen and and 
e Royal Family.—G Atti the 
best, at moderate prices.— Wate’ roof Trent oda for ce 
orrain, One Guinea.— Melton, Cit. ke oy: fete mage —Negligé 
eicpall ot the ess Cheviot, for rough or car, Teo 

Guineas.—H. J. & D. Nicoll, 114, 116, 118 a RRGE NT STREET. 
22, CORNHILL, E.C. ; andl0, MOSLEY-STREET, Manchester: 


maOW AL. —Messrs. ALEX & JONES, Sur- 
n-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practice to 
BROOKSTR oe Lae rm gs in consequence of thei 
» 31, New Bridge-street, 
Sener eath eer te = ee ivg required by the London, 


METCALFE. BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached H. 
Brushes, Improv bee Flesh and Cloth Brushes, re genuine ahd 
nges, an y description of Brush, Comb and Perfume 
Th he Tooth Brushes! search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD- STREET, 

















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage being worn 
round the body. pene reamae nk power is supplied , te the 
MOC-MAIN and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and bind that it pad be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on = circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being se: 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d. por 31s. 6d.; postage, 18, 

P.0.0. made payable to J oun Wuire, Post-office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 16s. each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressin: a gre poy 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressin 
articles for Home or Continental Travelling, 1 Tllustrated | Cate. 
logue, post free.—J. W. LEN, and Pat 
37, West Strand, oO W.c. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack-Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed: 
steads, Wasbhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to Health 
and Longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
RePwWLaANdDs’ ODONT QO, 
PHRARL DENTIFRICE, 
Compounded of Or1ENTAL INGREDIENTS. It preserves and im- 
parts a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, eradicates tartar and 
spots of incipient decay, a the gums, and gives a pleas- 
ing fragrance to the breath. ‘ice 28. r Box. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers.—Ask for “‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


[HE BEST REMEDY for Indigestion, Bilious 
and Liver Complaints, FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. 
—Sold by all Medicine V a at 1s. lid. and 28. 9d. per box; or 
obtained through any Chemist. 


M°BSOoN’ S PEPSINE WINE is a perfectly 
palatable fourm for administering this popular remedy for 
weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton- 
row, Russe}]-square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 58. and 10s. each. 


PEPSINE LOZENGES in Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 48. 6d. each. 
Dp NEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
aes gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is pre- 
ared, -. a state of perfect i eres ond of of ie strength, by 
INNEFORD & CO., 172, N OND-STR EET, London, an 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the World. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for In- 
Ggatin, 2S Bile, Sick Ban ye oy Aap, Heartburn, Flatu- 
lency, Spasms, &c cate en AMES CocKLe, 18, New 
ond-street ; and to hel had of edicine Venders, in Boxes, 

at 1s, 1id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and Lis. 


ROLAPSUS ANI and PILES.—BAILEY’S 
IMPROVED APPARATUS for Prolapsus Ani and Piles ig 
extremely light, easily atapeed and admitted to be the most 
effectual instrument used for the relief of ee complaints.— 
W. H. Baitey & Son, 418, Oxford-street, London. 


A L VE O P ED E S. 
TENDER FEET. 

A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “ SALVEO PEDES.” 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfumers 
in half-bottles, 18. 6d. ; and bottles, 28. 6d. each ; wholesale "ot 

‘A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, E. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold bya all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


[HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, 
- “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 258., 






































This delicious di d by C i 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Pernixs’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOK LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for more by the Prepristers, Wor- 
cester ; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. LAY 
& SONS, London, &. &c.; and by » on and Vilmen saul. 





he onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 

to BEDDING of an: description at the International Exhibition, 
1862.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 

page 11, No. 2014, say :— 

“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in pri 

-_ “3 combination as simple as itis in peafens.” 
bed as — as = 's comfortal 


Te be obtained o: fe Upholsterers and Beddin 
Warehousemen, a Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME. 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, B.C, 
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MESSRS. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS. 








ELEMENTS of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY: 


on Classification and the Skull. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S., Professor of Natural His- 
tory, Royal Scheol of Mines. §Svo. cloth, with 111 Engravings, lve. 6d. 


“This work possesses all the gravity and measured utterance which befits the text-book of 
students to be. The interests of this class, indeed. are most directly consulted and most surely 
subserved by the transparent ow saqanammaal of Mr. Huxley’s style and the beautiful execution and 
finish of his illustrations.”—Reader. 


ADVICE toa WIFE on the MANAGEMENT 


of her OWN HEALTH: and on the Treatment of some ef the Complaints incidental to 
Pregnancy, Labour, and Suckling. With an Introductory Chapter, especially addressed to 
a Young Wife. By PYE H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S, Sixth Edition, feap. 8yo. 28. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGE- 


MENT of her OFFSPRING, and on the Treatment of some of their more urgent Diseases. 
Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


“ The value of this edition is increased by the circumstance that it has received corrections and 
additions suggested by Sir Charles Locock, who has also added to it vesiogs practical annotations.” 
British Medical Journal. 


A MANUAL of DIET and REGIMEN for 


PHYSICIAN and PATIENT. By HORACE DOBELL, M.D. M.R.C.P., Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


“In the matter of many of the prime necessaries of life—food and ventilation, for example—all 
society, even the most educated, is daily deeply sinning. May some of these sinners read Dr. 
Pobell’s book, become wiser, and increase their days by living more after the laws of hygiene and 
common sense.”—British Medical Journal. 





LECTURES: chiefly CLINICAL. Being the 


Third and much-enlarged Edition of ‘The Renewal of Life.” By T. K. CHAMBERS, M.D. 
Ae Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Physician to St. Mary's Hospital. 8vo. 
cloth, 14s. 


LECTURES on EPILEPSY, PAIN, PARA- 


LYSIS, and certain other DISORDERS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, wey at the 
oS College of Physicians in London. By CHARLES BLAND R-2 DCI M.D. 

Physician to the Westminster Hospital, and to the National Hospital ‘for the 
Sicchaeol an 


Epileptic. Post 8vo. cloth, 73, 6d. 





ASTHMA: its Pathology, Causes, Conse- 


quences, and Treatment. By H. H. SALTER, M.D. F.R.S., Lecturer a Phy siology and 
Pathology, and Assistant-Physician, at Charing Cross Hospital.’ 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


“No one who reads Dr. Salter’s work can doubt fora moment that he is master of his subject. 
So far as science permits, a progression is here made, whether as regards the general clinical history, 
the pathology, or the treatment of this affection.”—Lancet. 


ON DISEASES of the ABDOMEN, STOMACH, 


and other Parts of the ALIMENTARY CANAL. By S. 0. HAB ERSHON, M.D. F.R.C Pp. 
Senior Assistant-Physician to, and Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics at, Guy's 
Hospital. Second Edition, considerably enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 148. 


“* A long life, with much practice, or a shorter one with the observation of a vastly concentrated 
mass of facts, could alone furnish the material of this work.”—Lancet. 


DR. LEE on BATHS. 
THE BATHS of GERMANY. Fourth Edition, 7s. 
THE BATHS of NASSAU. 2s. 6d. 
VICHY, 1s. HOMBURG, 1s. 
WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND. Fourth Edition, 


price 78. 6d. 


ON the DISEASES of the RECTUM. By 


CURLING, F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital. Third Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 


woth, 78. 6d. 
“ This work is well and clearly written. The descriptions are concise, and the illustrations to 
the point. The practice recommended throughout is in perfect keeping with the most approved 


principles of general surgery.”—British Medical Journal. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY. By Robert Bent- 


LEY, Professor of Botany, King’s College, eaten, and to the Pharmaceutical Society, 
Feap. 8vo. with nearly 1,200 Engravings, cloth, 12s. 6 : 


“* Although there are already so many excellent treatises on this poe < — that it is ry 
matter of great Le ey to settle their respective claims to 
give to this Manual, by the Professor of Botany at King’s College, the palm "for cosupy ing the largest 
field of inquiry and observation.”—Critic. 








HARDWICH’S PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIS. 


TRY, Theoretical and Practical. Edited by E. A. HADOW, Demonstrator of Chemistry, 
King's College, London ; and G. DAWSON, M.A., Lecturer on Photography, King’s College, 
London. Seventh Edition, feap. 8yo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


The Editors trust that their efforts will not prove to have been unsuccessful in maintaining for 
this Manual the position it has hitherto held as “‘ The Photographer’s Guide.” They have endeg. 
vyoured conscientiously to carry out the expressed wish of Mr. Hardwich, who has been truly called 
“the Photographer’s best friend,” and who has only relinquished his favourite pursuit because he 
has found a higher and more important field of labour. 


“The Editors have done their work extremely well.”—Chemical News. 


PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL RE- 


SEARCHES on the VARIOUS FORMS of PARALYSIS. By EDWARD MERYON, 
M. A 2. F. —— Cc oo wand Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at St. Thomas’s Hospital. &yo. with 
a Plate, cloth 


ON the NATURE, PATHOLOGY, and TREAT- 


MENT of PUERPERAL CONVULSIONS. By RICHARD HODGES, M.D. F.R.CS., 
Author of ‘ An Essay on Uterine Hemorrhage,’ which obtained the Fothergillian Gold Medal 
in 1851. Crown 8yvo. cloth, 38. 





GLAUCOMA, and its CURE by IRIDEC- 


TOMY: being Four aeiaai delivered at the Middlesex Hospital. By J. SOELBERG 
WELLS, Ophthalmic ~y to, and Lecturer on Ophthalmic Surgery at, the Hospital. 
Svo. with Engravings, 28. 


ON the PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY of 


the LUNGS. By JAMES NEWTON HEALE, M.D. Lond, Physician to the Harts County 
Hospital. 8vo. cloth, with Engravings, 85. 


By the same Author, 8vo. cloth, 98. 


A TREATISE on VITAL CAUSES. 





ON WOUNDS and INJURIES of the EYE. 


By W. WHITE COOPER, F.R.C.S., Surgeon-Oculist in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 8yo. 
cloth, illustrated by 17 Coloured Figures and 41 Woodcuts, 12s. 

“ A book of very practical character, and one that contains a large amount of information ona 
subject upon which hitherto we have possessed no English monograph. The volume is profusely 
and elegantly illustrated, and bids fair to become a favourite with the profession.” 

Med.-Chir. Review. 


DISEASES of the HEART and GREAT 


VESSELS: their Pathology, Physical Diagnosis, Symptoms, and Treatment. By H. W. 
FU LLER, M.D. Cantab., .R.C.P. Lond., Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 8vo. cloth, 
7a. 6d. 








“Thoroughly practical. The remarks on the prognosis of the various forms of disease of the 
heart, on its dilation, fatty degeneration, and functional derangement, and on the means of distin- 
guishing symptoms of functional derangement from those of organic disease, will be ap wimp by 
those who have felt the difficulties of this class of disease.” —Medical Times and Gazette 


By the same Author, 


ON RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC . GOUT, 


and a ‘IATICA; their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treatment. Third Edition, 8yo. cloth, 
128. 6 
“De, alll s volume must for some time be the standard work on rheumatism for the use of the 
British practitioner.”—British Medical Journal. 





PROSTITUTION CONSIDERED in its 


MORAL, SOCIAL, and SANITARY ASPECTS, in London and other large Cities. With 
Proposals for the Mitigation and Prevention of its Attendant Evils. By WILLIAM AC TON, 
formerly Externe to the Female Venereal Hospital in Paris. 8vo. cloth, 103. 6d. 


“We congratulate the author upon the moral courage which he has shown in so boldly facing 
the prejudices of the world.”— Med.-Chir. Review. 





“We have rarely met with a work the perusal of which has given us more pleasure. Mr. Acton 
has done good service to the State; his work is replete with information.”—Dublin Medical Press. 





JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, 





NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 











Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Editorial Communications _— be addressed to “ The Editor”—Adverti ti 
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and B 


John Robertson, Dublin. — —Saturday, May 28, 1864. 


4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 
by Jomun Francis, 20, W ellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. 
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